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THE ANALYST CONTROVERSY: BERKELEY’S 
INFLUENCE ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
MATHEMATICS.’ 


IT is a matter of some interest that Berkeley’s fame should 
rest on his philosophy, seeing that his “contribution” to 
that subject was a doctrine that no major thinker has then 
or since accepted, while he made investigations of lasting 
benefit to psychology, mathematics, and probably also to 
economics and social reform, not to mention the niche he 
fills as one of the great writers of English prose. His 
tracts on mathematics are, strictly speaking, to be accounted 
not as a positive contribution to the subject, for he added 
no knowledge in the shape of mathematical theory, but as 
a negative contribution of the utmost value, in that they 
influenced the whole development of pure mathematics by 
directing it along the path it ought to pursue. The value 
of Berkeley’s work has been recognised by mathematicians 
that are interested in the history of their subject, but, oddly 
enough, scarcely at all by philosophers. Dr. Johnston* 
and Professor Wild,® it is true, accept the validity of 


1Since this is written primarily for philosophers, who may perhaps 
have had no occasion to make a special study of mathematics, it may 
be mentioned that such mathematics as is given should for the most 
part be intelligible to anyone that has studied the differential calculus 
to the standard of, say, the Higher School Certificate. 

*G. A. Johnston: The Development of Berkeley’s Philosophy, London, 
1923, pp. 270, 272, 275, and 277. 

5 J. Wild: George Berkeley, Cambridge (Mass.) and London, 1936, 
pp. 382, 386. 
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Berkeley’s mathematical criticisms of Newton, but they do 
not assess the value of these at all fully or estimate their 
bearing on later mathematics. It seems worth while, 
therefore, to attempt such an assessment, and to bring an 
interesting history to the notice of philosophers. 

Berkeley’s chief mathematical writing was, of course, 
The Analyst,* which he published in 1734, not long after 
his return from America. In his young days he -had 
written two Latin tracts’, Arithmetica absque Algebra aut 
Euclide demonstrata and Miscellanea Mathematica, which, 
though usually dismissed as being youthful mental exercises 
of no intrinsic value, probably have a significance that 
may easily pass unobserved. He had also written some 
interesting mathematical aphorisms in his Commonplace 
Book,® and devoted a few sections to the criticism of 
current mathematics in his Principles’; these give a fore- 
taste of The Analyst, but the ideas are not developed, and 
have nothing like the cogency of his later arguments. 
Here it is with The Analyst controversy that we shall be 
occupied. 

Berkeley’s aim in writing The Analyst was frankly 
not to apply his knowledge and powers towards mathe- 
matical science; it was directed with singleness of mind 
against materialists or believers in matter, and thus 
embraced in a broad way mathematicians and scientists, 
whom he classed together as Infidels—it will be recalled 
that the sub-title of The Analyst is A Discourse addressed 
to an Infidel Mathematician. His main polemical point 
was that if infidels claimed the right to freethinking in 
matters of religion, believers had the right to freethinking 


*G. Sampson: The Works of George Berkeley, Vol. III, London, 1898. 

5A. C. Fraser: Works, Vol. I, Oxford, 1901; Eng. trans. in Sampson: 
Op. cit., Vol. I, 1897. 

*G. A. Johnston: Berkeley’s Commonplace Book, London, 1930, 
passim. 

*George Berkeley: The Principles of Hwmen Knowledge, ed. by 
T. E. Jessop, London, 1937, §§ 123/132. 
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in the field of mathematics.* As a mathematical free- 
thinker, he applied all his powers of subtle reasoning to 
showing that mathematics rested on as shaky a foundation 
as infidels claimed to be the case where religion was con- 
cerned: he aimed at demonstrating—and succeeded—that 
mathematics was by no means so rigorous and exact as 
was its pride. Thus he was able to make a palpable hit 
by the quotations from the Scriptures, which he prefixed 
to the Discourse: “ First cast out the beam out of thine 
own Eye; and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the 
mote out of thy brother’s Eye.” 

3erkeley delivered his attack by pointing out contra- 
dictions inherent in the basis of the differential calculus as 
given by Newton. He criticised the Theory of Fluxions, 
as it was called, mainly by means of two of its funda- 
mental applications : the fluxion of a product and that of 
a power. The chief contradiction he found was that the 
notion of an infinitesimal was that of a finite quantity of 
no size; or, alternatively, that after a quantity had 
vanished, its effects vanished with it, and could not be 
retained for further use when their life-blood was gone— 
“ghosts of departed quantities’ Berkeley very aptly 
termed them. ‘“ They are neither finite quantities, nor 
quantities infinitely small, not yet nothing.”°® These 
points Berkeley expressed very pithily and with such force 
that one is overcome with astonishment that mathe- 
maticians were not quicker to recognise their importance 
and that philosophers have ever since seemed oblivious of 
his achievement. 

The passage that contains the nerve of his attack on 
the fluxion of a power is such a perfect piece of exposition 
and critical writing that it must be quoted in full: “I 
suppose that the quantity x flows, and by flowing is 
increased, and its increment I call 0, so that by flowing it 


SSampson: Op. cit., Vol. III, The Analyst, § 2. 
°Id., § 35. 0 Td., § 14. 
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becomes + + 0. And as + increaseth, it follows that every 
power of x is likewise increased in a due proportion. 
Therefore as x becomes x + 0, x” will become x -+ 0”: 
that is, according to the method of infinite series, 


x” + nor"! + eae oor"? + &e 
> Q ° 


And if from the two augmented quantities we subduct the 


root and the power respectively, we shall have remaining 
the two increments, to wit, 


mn — 0 
o and nox*"' + —~— cox" + &c., 


which increments, being both divided by the common 
divisor 0, yield the quotients 
m—-7nN 
1 and na®™" + a aes &e., 


_ 


which are, therefore, exponents of the ratio of the incre- 
ments. Hitherto I have supposed that + flows, that + 
hath a real increment, that o is something. And I have 
proceeded all along on that supposition, without which I 
should not have been able to have made so much as one 
single step. From that supposition it is that I get at the 
increment of .”, that I am able to compare it with the incre- 
ment of .r, and that I find the proportion between the two 
increments. I now beg leave to make a new supposition 
contrary to the first, z.¢., I will suppose that there is no 
increment of +, or that o is nothing; which second sup- 
position destroys my first, and is inconsistent with it, and 
therefore with everything that supposeth it. I do never- 
theless beg leave to retain n#"", which is an expression 
obtained in virtue of my first supposition, which necessarily 
presupposed such supposition, and which could not be 
obtained without it.” To this he adds the nice comment : 
‘All which seems a most inconsistent way of arguing, 
and such as would not be allowed of in Divinity.” This 
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passage should be immortalised wherever mathematical 
rigour” is upheld; for it was the first since the time of the 
Greeks that expressed the spirit of pure mathematics, even 
though it lacked constructive logic. It contains the 
challenge that all modern mathematical analysis has been 
designed to meet. 

The passage, in which Berkeley dealt with the fluxion 
of a product, is less dramatic but equally cogent. In this 
he argued differently, by showing that according to 
Newton’s method different results could be obtained with 
equal validity. We are invited to judge the following 
exposition and criticism’*: “Suppose the product or 
rectangle AB increased by continual motion: and _ that 
the momentaneous increments of the sides A and B are 
a and b. When the sides A and B were deficient, or 
lesser by one half of their moments, the rectangle was 
A - 4a X B - 4b, ic., AB - 4aB -4bA + 4ab. And as 
soon as the sides A and B are increased by the other 


two halves of their moments, the rectangle becomes 
A+ 4aX B+ 4b or AB+ 4aB+4bA+ 40d. From 


"The reader that is not acquainted with mathematical analysis 
should note that ‘‘rigour’’ has a restricted usage among pure mathe- 
maticians. Rigour is a relative conception, for to the schoolboy all 
mathematical reasoning is rigorous; but from the standpoint of 
mathematical analysis, applied mathematics, geometry, and _ the 
elementary treatment of functions are  non-rigorous. Thus 
v3 xX V12 = V36 = 6 is not a rigorous process. On the other 
hand, mathematical analysis, rigorous though it is, does not conform 
to the standards of rigour laid down in mathematical logic, as 
exemplified in, eg., A. N. Whitehead and B. Russell: Principia 
Mathematica, Vol. I, Cambridge, 1925. Broadly speaking the criteria 
of rigour become more exacting as time goes on. The reason for this 
is that, while in large numbers of instances non-rigorous arguments 
produce correct results, there sometimes occurs a case where the 
result is wrong, and historically it has always been for this reason 
that rigour has been introduced, as a means of distinguishing valid 
and invalid inferences, where in the absence of rigour it has been 
impossible to distinguish one from the other. 

2 Td., § 9. 
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the latter rectangle subduct the former, and the remaining 
difference will be aB + 6A. Therefore the increment of 
the rectangle generated by the entire increments a and D 
isaB-+ bd. Q.E.D. But it is plain that the direct and true 
method to obtain the moment or increment of the rectangle 
AB is to take the sides as increased by their whole incre- 
ments, and so multiply them together, d + a by B + 8, 
the product whereof, AB + aB + bA + ab, is the aug- 
mented rectangle; whence, if we subduct AB the remainder 
aB + bA + ab will be the true increment of the rectangle, 
exceeding that which was obtained by the former 
illegitimate and indirect method by the quantity ab.” No 
one in the eighteenth century saw and admitted the defect 
in Newton’s proof, pointed out here by Berkeley.” 

The philosopher also gave what was not so much a 
third argument as the principle underlying the two already 
stated : that small errors are not in mathematics neglected. 
He quoted Newton to this effect**: “Jn rebus mathe- 
maticis errores quam minimi non sunt contemnendi.” 
The contention that infinitely small quantities could be 
neglected was what Berkeley was attacking—and when his 
opponents defended the theory of fluxions by recourse to 
the infinitely small they were only begging the question 
against Berkeley. His point was that if infinitely small 
quantities had no size they could not do the work required 
of them, and if they had some size the results obtained by 
the method of fluxions were inaccurate. This is unanswer- 
able. 

3erkeley also inveighed against fluxions of the second 
and higher orders; not only for the same reasons that he 
brought against those of the first order, but also on the 
grounds that, even if fluxions had a meaning, fluxions of 
fluxions could have none. He pointed out that a fluxion 


% Intro. ad Quadraturam Curvarwm, quoted loc. cit., and Sampson: 
Op. cit., A Defence of Free-Thinking in Mathematics, § 25. 
4 Td., § 23. 
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was a velocity, and so the fluxion of a fluxion was the 
velocity of a velocity,** a conception to which he could 
attach no meaning. Probably his difficulty was this: 
velocity is rate of change of position, and, since the rate 
of change of position is not itself a position, it makes no 
sense to talk of the velocity of rate of change of position. 
This was simply due to a misunderstanding caused by 
Newton’s unfortunate use of the word “velocity.” Fluxions 
had a wider signification than rate of change of position, 
namely, rate of change in general; any “ordinary” or (to 
use a graphic phrase of Mr. Boyer’s) “well-behaved” mathe- 
matical function can have its rate of change measured, 
and, since the fluxion of a function is itself a function, a 
fluxion is no exception. Thus Berkeley’s argument, based 
on an understandable misapprehension, was false and un- 
important. 

On first coming across the philosopher’s criticisms, the 
reader may feel Berkeley must have been wrong, since the 
truth of the differential calculus is beyond question, and 
since it was discovered by so eminent a mathematician as 
Newton; but he will find, if he is curious, that the mathe- 
matical jury has given its verdict in favour of the Bishop 
and against the Master of the Mint—though it deliberated 
for the best part of a century before it returned a 
unanimous verdict. It will be of interest to hear the 
reports of some of the eminent jurymen, of whom no less 
a figure than Sir William Rowan Hamilton was one. He 
was probably the first to admit that Berkeley was right 
in his criticism of the fluxion of a product; though as 
late even as 1862 he hesitated to admit in public that 


4% See F. Cajori: A History of the Conceptions of Limits and Fluaxions 
in Great Britain from Newton to Woodhouse, Chicago and London Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1919. In what follows I am particularly indebted 
to this little volume by the late Professor Cajori. It is not mentioned in 
T. E. Jessop and A. A. Luce: Bibliography of George Berkeley, Oxford, 
1934, an omission that should be noted specially on account of the 
probably unparalleled completeness of this bibliography. 
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Newton’s proof was wrong. He wrote to De Morgan**: 
“When your letter arrived this morning, I was deep in 
Berkeley’s ‘ Defence of Freethinking in Mathematics’; . . . 
I think there is more than mere plausibility in the Bishop's 
criticisms on the remarks attached to the Second Lemma 
of the Second Book of the Principia; and that it is very 
difficult to understand the logic by which Newton proposes 
to prove, that the momentum (as he calls it) of the 
rectangle (or product) AB is equal to aB + DA, if the 
momenta of the sides (or factors) A and B be denoted by 
A and b. His mode of getting rid of ab appeared to me 
long ago (I must confess it) to involve so much artifice, 
as to deserve to be called sophistical; although I should 
not like to say so publicly. He subtracts, you know, 
(A - 4a)(B - $b) from (A + 3$a)(B + $b); whereby, of 
course, ab disappears in the result. But by what right, or 
what reason other than to give an unreal air of simplicity 
to the calculation, does he prepare the products thus? 
Might it not be argued similarly that the difference, 


(A + 4a)' - (A - 4a) = 3aA* + Ja’, 


was the moment of 4*; and is it not a sufficient indication 
that the mode of procedure adopted is not the fit one for 
the subject, that it quite masks the notion of a limit; or 
rather has the appearance of treating that notion as foreign 
and irrelevant, notwithstanding all that had been said so 
well before, in the First Section of the First Book? 
Newton does not seem to have cared for being very con- 
sistent in his philosophy, if he could get hold of truth, or 
what he considered to be such...” Hermann Weisen- 
born’ also objected that we could take with equal 
justice (4 + 3a) (B + 3b) - (A - fa) (B - 4D) giving 
Ab +- Ba + dab. 

1862; R. P. Graves: Life of Sir William Rowan Hamilton, Vol. 


III, 1889, p. 569, quoted by Cajori: Op. cit., § 111. 
% Cajori: Loc. cit. 
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Berkeley’s virile polemic gave rise to a vigorous con- 
troversy, which continued long after he himself withdrew. 
That he did withdraw is to his credit. Perhaps he was 
dimly aware that he was partly wrong, since, as we are 
told,** Maclaurin’®® kept him posted about the results of his 
own researches and “treated him with the greatest per- 
sonal respect and civility.”** Berkeley’s sole subsequent 
reference to the matter consisted in a parting shot at 
mathematicians nine years later, in which he accused them 
of embracing “obscure notions,” of “contradicting each 
other,” and of “being utterly at variance.” *° Since the 
details of the controversy itself do not bear on Berkeley's 
influence on mathematics, the reader that is interested in 
the battle may be referred to one of the histories of the 
case." What concerns us here is the nature of the con- 
troversy : how far the protagonists understood the theory 
of fluxions, how far they were fair to Berkeley, and what 
emerged; it is of some interest to see how little the com- 
petent mathematicians of the day understood the nature 
of fluxions, and to observe a dim comprehension bubbling 
up now and then. 

The whole point of the controversy centred round the 
conception of a limit or that of continwity—without this 
knowledge before him, the reader may find it difficult to 
follow the dispute. According to the theory of fluxions, 

8 Patrick Murdock: An Account of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophical 
Discoveries, by C. Maclaurin, with a life of Maclaurin, posthumously 
published, London, 1750, p. ix. ”On Maclaurin, see infra, p. 23. 

* Sampson: Op. cit., Vol. III, Siris, § 271n. 

Far and away the best and most complete is Cajori: Op. cit.; and 
G. A. Gibson: ‘‘Vorlesungen iiber Geschichte der Mathematik, von 
Moritz Cantor. Dritter (Schluss) Band,’’ Proc. Edin. Math. Soc., Vol. 
17, 1898-9. Other works that may be consulted are: M. Cantor: 
Vorlesungen iiber Geschichte der Mathematik, Dritter Bd., Leipzig, 1901, 
8. 742/6 (of the first edition of which the above article by Gibson was 
# review with special reference to the Analyst controversy); and 
F, Cajori: A History of Mathematics, New York and London, 1919, 
pp. 219/20. An admirable work bearing on the present and allied 
matters has lately appeared:—Carl B. Boyer: The Concepts of the 
Calculus: A Critical and Historical Discussion of the Derivative and 
Integral, New York and Oxford, 1939. 


399238 
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the ratio of two increments of a pair of variables was taken; 
this ratio came nearer and nearer to a certain limiting 
value as the increments grew smaller, and when the two 
increments were made to vanish their ratio became equal to 
this limit. Thus the increments had to be finite in order 
to have a ratio, but to vanish, so that the limit of this ratio 
should be attained; and Berkeley’s point simply was that 
Newton could not have it both ways —either the limit, 
which was the fluxion, was not attained or it was attained 
as a ghost of its departed constituents. It is for this 
reason that Berkeley’s polemic, though he expressed him- 
self in terms of the increments, was really concerned with 
limits, and his point might be explained in the form that 
the notion of a limit was a self-contradictory one—sub- 
sequent mathematics found itself involved in the question 
of defining this notion without contradiction. It is well, 
however, to point out that the conception of continuity is 
on the same level, in the sense that the problem of a 
variable’s having a limit and that of a variable’s being 
continuous in its changes of value are of the same kind, 
and success in defining a limit would be _ necessarily 
accompanied by success in defining continuity. |Mathe- 
maticians at this period discussed the controversy in terms 
of limits and not in terms of continuity, but the matter 
was only really settled when Cauchy came along with his 
definition of continuity. In any case it may prove helpful 
to bear in mind that a limit is the end-point of a continuous 
process, so that the conceptions of a limit and continuity 
are but different aspects of a total state of affairs; this 1s 
important, because failure to comprehend the one is 
psychologically bound up with failure to comprehend the 
other. Berkeley’s error lay not in this critical demand for 
rigour, which could not have been excelled, but in his 
singular lack of appreciation of continuity, due no doubt 
to foisting his philosophy into the discussion; and this was 
probably responsible for the absence on his part of any 
positive contribution to mathematics. 
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The first to take up the gauntlet was Dr. Jurin of 
Cambridge, who, under the name of Philalethes Canta- 
brigiensis, wrote Geometry no Friend to Infidelity: or, a 
Defence of Sir Isaac Newton and the British Mathe- 
maticians.* Most of the charges he levelled against 
Berkeley were not valid. On one occasion he neatly 
twisted one of Berkeley’s arguments in order to prove his 
own point®*: mathematicians must “agree that they make 
two moments between them. Then, Sir, I apprehend the 
case will stand thus: aB + bA + ab + aB + dA - ab 
making twice the moment of the rectangle AB; it follows 
that aB + bA will make the single moment of the same 
rectangle.” | Philalethes quoted Berkeley’s most cogent 
passage about zero-increments,** and added”: “ Pray, Sir, 
are you very sure that this is the real doctrine of Sir Isaac 
Newton? ... And yet this is so great, so unaccountable, 
so horrid, so truly Boeotian a blunder, that I know not 
how to think a Great Genius, a Newton could be guilty of 
it.” But, since Berkeley’s exposition of Newton was 
absolutely fair, it follows that Philalethes did not under- 
stand either Berkeley, Newton, or fluxions! On the other 
hand, Philalethes was right in holding that the fluxion of 
a rectangle AB was the “velocity” of the rectangle at the 
very instant when its value is 4B, no more and no less.** 
He also showed signs of grasping the point of continuity, 
but he failed to make himself clear and to press the point 
home.”” After opening by accusing Berkeley of conceit*— 
“you have too great an opinion of yourself”’—he ended 
with a tribute that sounds genuine.” 

The next to join in the fray was Professor J. Walton 
with A Vindication of Sir Isaac Newton’s Principles of 


* Philalethes Cantabrigiensis: Geometry no Friend to Infidelity, 
London, 1734. 

3 Fd., p. 46. * See supra, p. 6. 

* Philalethes: Op. cit., p. 56. ** Td., pp. 48/9. 

7 Id., p. 36. * Fd., pp. 22/3. ” Fd., p. 84. 
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Fluxions, against the Objections contained in the Analys 
In contrast with the arrogant tone of Philalethes’s writing, 
this is pleasantly written in flowing English, and though he 
allowed himself to rebuke Berkeley once or twice, it is 
written in a calm style. This work is interesting on 
account of the good grasp its author showed of his subject 
and the conception of a limit, though this was vitiated in 
the end by an incomplete comprehension: he expressed 
most clearly the notion of a function—in this case a ratio— 
tending to a limit, and even used more modern language 
when he wrote* that ratios approached their limits “nearer 
than by an assignable difference,” but he spoilt it by adding 
that they never attained their limits “before the quantities 
[t.e., increments] themselves are infinitely diminish’d; or 
till the instant they evanesce or become nothing.” *’ It is 
worth quoting in full one or two passages. “... to obtain 
the last Ratio of synchronal Increments, the Magnitudes 
of those Increments must be infinitely diminish’d. For 
their last Ratio is the Ratio with which they vanish or 
become nothing: But they cannot vanish or become 
nothing, by a constant Diminution, till they are infinitely 
diminish’d; for without an infinite Diminution they must 
have finite or assignable Magnitudes, and when they have 
finite or assignable Magnitudes they cannot vanish.” 
“The ultimate Ratios with which synchronal Increments 
or quantities vanish, are not the Ratios of Finite Incre- 
ments, but Limits which the Ratios of those Increments 
attain, by having their Magnitudes infinitely diminish’d : 
The Proportions of Quantities which grow less and less 
by Motion, and at last cease to be, will continually change, 
and become different in every successive Diminution of 
the Quantities themselves: And there are certain deter- 
minate Limits to which all such Proportions perpetually 


%° J, Walton: A Vindication of Sir Isaac Newton’s Principles of 
Flurions, Dublin, 1735. 
*7d., p. 10; cf. also p. 29. 2 Td. 7 16..0. 0 
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tend, and approach nearer than by an assignable Difference, 
but never attain before the Quantities themselves are 
infinitely diminish’d; or till the Instant they evanesce or 
become nothing.” “* Fluxions “are not the Proportions 
of first or last Quantities, but Limits of Ratios; which 
Limits, the Ratios of Quantities attain only by an infinite 
Diminution of their Magnitudes, by which Diminution of 
their Magnitudes they become evanescent and cease to 
exist.” *° 

When Berkeley replied to Philalethes and Walton in 
his A Defence of Free-Thinking in Mathematics® and 
An Appendix concerning Mr. Walton’s Vindication,*® 
confining himself, however, to debate, and adding nothing 
positive to what he had already said, Walton rejoined with 
The Catechism by the Author of the Minute Philosopher 
Fully Answer'd,” in which there is an interesting passage 
denying that a fluxion is a ratio of vanished quantities; 
but the notion that he substituted of a fluxion as being the 
ratio with which the increments vanish unfortunately does 
little to clarify the issue.** “Neither Sir Isaac Newton 
nor I have said, that Fluxions are measured by the Pro- 
portions of Magnitudes infinitely small, nor by the Pro- 
portions of any Magnitudes whatever generated in equal 
times; but that they are measured by the first or last 
Proportions of isochronal Increments generated or 
destroy'd by motion; which Proportions are the Ratios 
with which such Increments begin to exist before they have 
acquired any Magnitude, or with which they cease to exist 
and vanish after they have lost all Magnitude. These 
Ratios subsist when the isochronal Increments have no 
Magnitude, for as much as the Motions subsist with which 
those Increments, just now, in this very Instant, begin 


*“Td., pp. 9/10. *1d., p. 37. 

%* Dublin, 1735; Sampson: Op. cit. 

* J. Walton: The Catechism by the Author of the Minute Philosopher 
Fully Answer’d, Dublin, 1735. %Td., p. 20. 
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or cease to exist; to which Motions these Ratios are 
proportional.’”’ Berkeley then wrote his last rejoinder : 
Reasons for not Replying to Mr. Walton’s Full Answer.*® 
His replies to his critics were not, on the whole, very good. 

Philalethes wrote a satire: The Minute Mathematician : 
or, The Free-Thinker no Just-Thinker,® which is remark- 
able for a parody of Paradise Lost and for a dialectical 
attempt to answer Berkeley’s thrust at the ghosts of 
departed quantities. ‘“‘ Not too fast, good Mr. Logician. 
lf I say, the increments now exist, and, the increments do 
not now exist; the latter assertion will be contrary to the 
former, supposing ‘now’ to mean the same instant of time 
in both assertions.” **  “ But perhaps you will still main- 
tain, that whether the second supposition be esteemed 
contrary, or not contrary, to the first, yet as the increments, 
which were supposed at first to exist, are now supposed 
not to exist, but to be vanished and gone, all the con- 
sequences of their supposed existence, as their expressions, 
proportions, &c., must now be supposed to be vanished 
and gone with them. I cannot allow of this either.” * 
Suppose “a sudden violent rain. falls. The consequence 
is, we are all wet to the skin. Before we can get to covert, 
it clears up, and the Sun shines... You endeavour to 
persuade me I am not wet. The shower, say you, is 
vanished and gone, and consequently your coldness, and 
wetness, and every thing derived from the existence of the 
shower, must have vanished with it.”** He added the 
caustic comment**: ‘“ The eye-water I have applied, might 
possibly give you some pain; but it will do you a power of 
good. E coelo descendit Cvmlk aeavtév.” A sample of the 
verse may be given*’ : 


® Dublin, 1735; Sampson: Op. cit. 

 Philalethes: The Minute Mathematician, London, 1735. 

“ Td., p. 96. © Id., p 97. *TId., pp. 97/8. 

“ Id., p. 100—the Greek was not printed correctly. “Id., p. 71. 
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So spake th’ Apostate Analyst, though in pain, 
Vaunting aloud, but rack’d with deep despair. 
Frowning he ended, and his look denounc’d 
Despairate revenge, and battel dangerous 

To less than Philalethes. 





Gibson’s comments on Philalethes are emphatic. He 
refers to the “incompetence of Philalethes,” and writes : 
“The contentions of Philalethes about the equality of 
AB + bA and AB + bA + ab were enough to make 
Newton turn in his grave, and his whole manner of — 
treating Berkeley’s criticisms was in fact a powerful argu- 
ment in their favour.” **  Philalethes “utterly miscon- 
ceives that doctrine [of prime and ultimate ratios], 
interpreting it, it seems to me, exactly as Berkeley had 
done, so that an ultimate ratio is not the limit of a varying 
ratio, but the last value of a ratio. Berkeley very pro- 
perly maintains that there is no last value of the augments 
except Zero, so that the phrase ‘the ratio with which they 
vanish’ used by Newton himself, and so often repeated by 
his expounders, does not represent any mathematical 
operation, and so far from explaining anything, requires 
explanation.” “* “It seems to me beyond doubt, that if 
Philalethes has correctly interpreted Newton, the latter has 
no claim to be considered as the one who first established 
the Calculus on the basis of Limits .. .”** Cantor, 

_ though less outspoken, is pointed about Philalethes and 

Walton.*® Cajori, however, gives Philalethes credit for 

realising that a function can attain its limit.°° 

Benjamin Robins was the next to come on the scene. 
His A Discourse concerning the Nature and Certainty of 
Sir Isaac Newton’s Methods of Fluxions and of Prime 



















“Gibson: Op. cit., p. 18. “ Td., p. 20. 
*Td., p. 30. ® Cantor: Op. cit., § 742. 
® Cajori: Hist. Concep. Limits (supra cit.), § 147. 
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and Ultimate Ratios’ marked a great change in the tone 
and matter of the controversy. He wrote as a mathe- 
matician trying to clarify a point rather than as an injured 
party in a brawl with a bishop. In substance his work 
was opposed to Berkeley’s opponents; in fact Berkeley’s 
place in the dispute was taken over by Robins. But this 
is not to say that this acute and clear-minded mathematician 
sided with the philosopher; the exact nature of the state 
of affairs needs some explanation. Though Berkeley’s 
polemic was logically justified and was of lasting value to 
pure mathematics, he failed to see that the differential 
calculus could be made fundamentally sound — that 
Newton’s intuition had been right in some sense though 
his logic was faulty. Robins saw this; indeed he was one 
of the very few—there was only one other—to see this 
and at the same time appreciate Berkeley’s criticism. 
Taking the view that Newton’s work was basically right 
but unfortunately expressed, Robins could not ally himself 
with Berkeley; but he was nearer to Berkeley than to his 
brother mathematicians, who, he found, had a very im- 
perfect understanding of the theory of fluxions as 
expounded by Newton. Into his controversy with them, 
however, we shall not enter. 

Robins’s work is written in a flowing and calm style 
that makes extremely pleasant reading, and it contains 
some very striking passages. According to Gibson, 
“Robins gave a complete and masterly defence of 
fluxions, and, in particular, laid down in clear and un- 
ambiguous form the doctrine of limits as the basis of the 
Infinitesimal Calculus .. . To Robins, more than to 
Maclaurin, I think, is due the fundamental conception of 
a limit, and of freeing Newton’s statements from the 
ambiguities which gave plausibility to Berkeley’s attack.” * 


Benjamin Robins: A Discowrse concerning the Nature and 
Certainty of Sir Isaac Newton’s Methods of Fluaxions and of Prime 
and Ultimate Ratios, London, 1735. % Td., p. 10. 
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Robins gave an exposition to explain the fluxion of a line 
that might well appear in a school text-book.** He wrote 




































































































a superb description of the geometrical methods of super- 
- position and exhaustions, as used by the Greeks,* and 
; attributed the difficulty that Berkeley and others found in 
5 the theory of fluxions to their lack of skill in these 
1 methods : “ Sir Isaac Newton thought, he should oblige the 
e mathematicians by using brevity, provided he introduced 
5 no modes of conception difficult to be comprehended by 
0 those, who are not unskilled in the ancient methods of 
1 writing.” °° “The concise form, into which Sir Isaac 
t Newton has cast his demonstrations, may very possibly 
h create a difficulty of apprehension in the minds of some 
e unexercised in these subjects. But otherwise his method of 
is demonstrating by the prime and ultimate ratios of varying 
a. magnitudes is not only just, and free from any defect in 
at itself ; but easily to be comprehended, at least by those who 
lf have made these subjects familiar to them by reading the 
is ancients.” °° 
n- Robins’s exposition of “fluents” and “fluxions” accord- 
as ing to Newton is clear and stately: “ Fluxions then in 
n, general are the velocities, with which magnitudes varying 

by a continued motion increase or diminish; and the 
le magnitudes themselves are reciprocally called the fluents 
ns of those fluxions.”*’ “And as different fluents may be 
mn, understood to be described together in such manner, as 
of constantly to preserve some one known relation to each 
in- other; the doctrine of fluxions teaches, how to assign at 
the all times the proportion between the velocities, wherewith 
to homogeneous magnitudes, varying thus together, augment 
of or diminish.” °* He corrects a misapprehension about 
the "8 Robins: Op. cit., §§ 1-10, 144-146.  Td., §§ 89. 

‘ & Td., § 93. % Td., § 94. 
546 ¢ Motuwm vel incrementorum velocitates nominando fluxiones, F 

and quantities genitas nominando fluentes.’ Newton: Introd. ad Quadraturam 
rime Curvarum.”? Id., § 12. 8 Id., § 13. 
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what it is precisely that has a “velocity,” no doubt having 
in mind Berkeley’s attacks on the conception of the fluxion 
of a fluxion: ‘Now the velocity of increase in each 
quantity, is the fluxion of that quantity. This is the true 
interpretation of Sir Isaac Newton’s appellation of fluxions, 
Incrementorum velocitates. For this doctrine does not 
suppose the fluents themselves to have any motion. 
Fluxions are not the velocities, with which the fluents, or 
even the increments, which those fluents receive, are them- 
selves moved; but the degrees of velocity, wherewith those 
increments are generated. Subjects incapable of local 
motion, such as fluxions themselves, may also have their 
fluxions. In this we do not ascribe to these fluxions any 
actual motion; for to ascribe motion, or velocity to what 
is itself only a velocity, would be wholly unintelligible. 
The fluxion of another fluxion is only a variation in the 
velocity, which is that fluxion.” °° Robins proceeds to 
the vexed question of limits, using language, as mentioned 
above in connexion with Walton, that might be used 
to-day: “In this method any fixed quantity, which some 
varying quantity, by a continual augmentation or diminu- 
tion, shall perpetually approach, but never pass, is con- 
sidered as the quantity, to which the varying quantity will 
at last or ultimately become equal; provided the varying 
quantity can be made in its approach to the other to differ 
from it by less than by any quantity how minute soever, 
that can be assigned.” °° “Ratios also may so vary, as 
to be confined after the same manner to some determined 
limit, and such limit of any ratio is here considered as 
that, which the varying ratio will ultimately 
coincide. “From any ratio’s having such a limit, it 
does not follow, that the variable quantities exhibiting that 
ratio have any final magnitude, or even limit, which they 
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 Td., § 87. 
See Princ. Philos. Lib. I, Lem. I (Robins’s ref.). 


* Same ref. Id., § 98. 


Id., § 95. 
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cannot pass.” ° “. . . and I have rendered the Latin 


participle evanescens, by the English one vanishing, and 
not by the word evanescent, which having the form of a 
noun adjective, does not so certainly imply that motion, 
which ought here to be kept carefully in mind.” ™ 
“.. . we shall in the first place define an ultimate mag- 
nitude to be the limit, to which a varying magnitude can 
approach within any degree of nearness whatever, though 
it can never be made absolutely equal to it.” Unfor- 
tunately Robins does not completely clear up the difficulty 
of the matter; what he succeeds in doing is in a sense to 
expound Newton, and to do so far better than anyone 
else, Newton included, could have done. More than this 
he could not achieve without anticipating the work of 
Cauchy, eighty years later. _ He implied that a function 
approaches nearer to its limit without attaining it; and, as 
Cajori pointed out, he was wrong in this as against 
Philalethes. But the actual fact is difficult to make clear 
without the more modern distinction between a closed and 
open interval. Upon the definition of ultimate magnitude 
as a limit he is obscure®: “ Upon this definition we may 
ground the following proposition; That, when varying 
magnitudes keep constantly the same proportion to each 
other, their ultimate magnitudes are in the same propor- 
tion.” He appears to talk as if the increments preserved a 
constant ratio as they tend to a limit, and if so he is plainly 
wrong; but it is quite possible that he did not intend his 
use of the word “proportion” to have this signification of 
linear variation. 

Robins answered Berkeley supremely well from 
Newton’s angle regarding the philosopher’s criticism of 
the zero-increments, quoted above: “If now the augment 


®Td., § 99. % Id., § 105. 
* Td., § 110. ® Td., § 114. 
: “ Supra, p. 6. 
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. . . be denoted by o, the [corresponding] augment. . . 
will be denoted by 
nao + soloed = = 1 x MnP? + padbad ae lh 2 x 2-393 + &e, 

And here it is obvious, that all the terms after the first 
taken together may be made less than any part what- 
ever of the first, that shall be assigned. Consequently 
the proportion of the first term ux"“*o to the whole aug- 
ment may be made to approach within any degree whatever 
of the proportion of equality; and therefore the ultimate 
proportion of 


nxn-1 ae, UXN-Llxn-2 
—=— XO" + = 


- x 2393 + &e., 
2 6 


nv” 0 + 


to o,... is that of nx"*o only to 0, or the proportion of 
wr" te 7" 
Again, as regards Berkeley’s criticism of the fluxion 


of a rectangle, Robins replied from the non-rigorous angle 


““c 


with great penetration® : . if A and B denote varying 
quantities, and their contemporaneous increments be 
represented by a and 0; the rectangle under any given line 
M and a is the contemporaneous increment of the rectangle 
under M and A, and A Xb +BXataX b is the like 
increment of the rectangle under 4, B. And here the 
whole increment Mf X a represents the momentum of the 
rectangle under M, A; but A X 6 + B X a only, and not 
the whole increment 4 X b + B X a+a XX bB, is called the 
momentum of the rectangle under A, B; because so much 
only of this latter increment is required for determining 
the ultimate ratio of the increment of M X A to the 
increment A X B, this ratio being the same with the 
ultimate ratio of M Xa to AX6b+B Xa; for the 
ultimate ratio of AXb+BXato AXbt+TBXatr 
a X b is the ratio of equality. Consequently the ultimate 


® Robins: Op. cit., § 147. 8 Td., § 156. 
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ratio of BX ato dA Xb+B Xa differs not from the 
ultimate ratio of M Xato A Xb+BXataxX b.” 

The matter cannot, however, be regarded as being 
settled by Robins, because he could not distinguish between 
the case where a function attained its limit, and that where 
it did not—Newton was in like situation. As the theory 
of fluxions was expounded by Newton, a function must 
always attain its limit®; as expounded by Robins it never 
could; and both were wrong. The problem is in essentials the 
same as that set by Zeno, 2,000 years earlier, about Achilles 
and the tortoise. Cajori neatly sums up the contributions 
made to this problem by the figures of the Analyst con- 
troversy by saying” “that Berkeley did not directly inquire 
whether Achilles caught the tortoise or not; that according 
to the teaching of Newton and Jurin on limits, Achilles 
did catch the tortoise, though it was not quite evident how 
the feat was accomplished; that Robins’s theory did not 
allow Achilles to overtake the tortoise, though Achilles 
would come tantalisingly near doing so.” 

Berkeley’s Analyst had the direct effect of provoking 
the famous Maclaurin to write his classic work, A Treatise 
of Fluxtons," which he published eight years after the 
Analyst, with the express design of setting the theory of 
fluxions on a sound basis in answer to the philosopher’s 
criticisms. This work must be esteemed the first great 
work of mathematical rigour. It is ponderous and dull 
and runs to many hundreds of pages, but it made its mark. 
Had it been shorter and more readable it might have ended 
the controversy sooner and made for more rapid progress 
in mathematical analysis.” 


© See F. Cajori: A History of Mathematics, New York and London, 
1919, p. 199. 

EF, Cajori: The History of Zeno’s Arguments on Motion: 
Reprinted from the American Mathematical Monthly, Vol. XXII, Nos. 
1-9, 1915. 

1 C, Maclaurin: A Treatise of Fluzions, Edinburgh, 1742. 

® FE Cajori: Hist. Concep. Limits (supra cit.), § 168. 
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Like Robins, Maclaurin held that the theory of fluxions 
was not fundamentally unsound; but in order to satisfy 
thinkers such as Berkeley—to whom he paid a generous 
tribute in the Preface—it would be necessary, he believed, 
to expound the theory more rigorously. He wrote’: 

“A letter published in the year 1734, under the title of 
The Analyst, first gave occasion to the ensuing Treatise, 
and several reasons concurred to induce me to write on 
this subject at so great length. The author of that piece 
had represented the Method of Fluxions as founded on 


false reasoning, and full of mysteries. His objections 


seemed to have been occasioned in a great measure by the 
concise manner in which the elements of this method have 
been usually described; and their having been so much 
misunderstood by a person of his abilities appeared to me 
a further proof that a fuller account of the grounds of 
them was requisite. 

“Though there can be no comparison made betwixt 
the extent or usefulness of the ancient and modern dis- 
coveries in geometry, yet it seems to be generally allowed 
that the ancients took greater care, and were more successful 
in preserving the character of its evidence entire. This 
determined me, immediately after that piece came into my 
hands (and before I knew any thing of what was intended 
by others in answer to it), to attempt to deduce those 
elements after the manner of the ancients, from a few 
unxceptionable principles, by demonstrations in the strictest 
form... 

“I have always represented fluxions of all orders by 
finite quantities, the supposition of an infinitely little mag- 
nitude being too bold a postulatum for such a science as 
geometry. But, because the Method of Infinitesimals is 
much in use, and is valued for its conciseness, | thought 
it was requisite to account explicitly for the truth, and 


 Maclaurin: Op. cit., Preface, pp. i/iv. 
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perfect accuracy, of the conclusions that are derived from 
it; the rather, that it does not seem to be a very proper 
reason that is assigned by authors, when they determine 
what is called the Difference (but more accurately the 
Fluxion) of.a quantity, and tell us, that they reject certain 
parts of the element, because they become infinitely less 
than the other parts; not only, because a proof of this 
nature may leave some doubt as to the accuracy of the 
conclusion ; but because it may be demonstrated that those 
parts ought to be neglected by them at any rate, or that it 
would be an error to retain them. If an accountant, that 
pretends to a scrupulous exactness, should tell us that he 
had neglected certain articles, because he found them to be 
of small importance; and it should appear that they ought 
not to have been taken into consideration by him on that 
occasion, but belong to a different account, we should 
approve his conclusions as accurate, but not his reason.” 
Exactly how far Maclaurin’s attempt at rigour was 
mathematically successful is not easy to determine. 
“His solutions commanded the liveliest admiration of 
J. Lagrange.” “* His work “contained for the first time 
the correct way of distinguishing between maxima and 
minima, and explained their use in the theory of multiple 
points.” *° It “has been considered the ablest and most 
rigorous text of the eighteenth century. It was pronounced 
by Lagrange ‘le chef d’ceuvre de géométrie qu’on peut com- 
parer a tout ce qu’Archiméde nous a laissé de plus beau et 
de plus ingénieux.’”’* “To derive the rules of fluxions by 
the rigorous methods of the ancients was the ambition of 
Maclaurin. Barring some obvious slips that are easily 
remedied, Maclaurin certainly reached the ideal he had 
set.” "7 It would seem that Maclaurin’s work was im- 
perfect in that, while making the bulk of the argument 
rigorous and éxtremely complex, he unwittingly allowed 


“FB, Cajori: Hist. Math. (supra cit.), p. 229. % Id., pp. 228/9. 
*Cajori: Hist. Concep. Limits (supra cit.), § 164. ™ Td., § 168. 
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the non-rigorous mode of reasoning to creep in at funda- 
mental places: that is to say, the old non-rigorous 
treatment made its appearance in a new form.” Again, 
his defence against Berkeley’s strictures of Newton’s 
method of investigating a limit, though it is an improve- 
ment on Newton’s own logic, does not really overcome the 
difficulty about the value of a ratio when its constituents 
vanish; on this point Maclaurin was no clearer than 
Philalethes or Walton.”® Cajori considers that “all the 
eighteenth-century expositions of the foundations of the 
calculus—even the British—are defective” *°; in the fourth 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, published in 1810, 
the article on fluxions still carried the implication that a 
function could not attain its limit.** Indeed, had Maclaurin 
been successful there would have been no need for 
Cauchy’s work on continuity, limits, and convergence. 
What seems to be the case is that Maclaurin, like Robins, 
failed to arrive at the distinction between functions that 
could attain their limits and those that could not—+.e., the 
distinction between closed and open intervals. 

As regards convergence it is necessary to say a few 
words. The fluxion of 4s" derived by the binomial 
theorem is invalid on grounds that did not occur to 
Berkeley, Robins, or Maclaurin, namely, the absence of 
guarantee that the sum of an infinite number of terms all 
tending to zero should also tend to zero or converge to 
zero. Considerations of this kind, however, though they 
bear on the incompleteness of the work of Robins and 
Maclaurin, do not concern the Berkeley controversy; nor 
do the vicissitudes of the differential calculus during the 
next hundred years concern us here. 

Reviewing the whole Analyst controversy, we may say 
that Berkeley's ad hominem defence of religion against 
the infidel-mathematician was justified. He was absolutely 


8 See, e.g., Maclaurin: Op. cit., § 707, on the fluxion of A’. 
* Td., § 504. ® Cajori: Op. cit., § 237. See Id., § 229. 
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clear that his contention was a limited one: it lent no 
positive support to the basis of religion, but showed that 
religion was no more unreasonable than the theory of 
fluxions—that in fact they were both matters of faith, and 
that it would not be consistent to believe in fluxions and 
deny religion. ‘“ Now, if it be shewn that fluxions are 
really most incomprehensible mysteries, and that those who 
believe them to be clear and scientific do entertain an 
implicit faith in the author of that method: will not this 
furnish a fair argumentum ad hominem against men who 
reject that very thing in religion which they admit in 
human learning?” ** He claimed no more than this. It 
is now our duty to appraise his work from the mathe- 
matical angle, divested of the personal motive from which 
it sprang. 

The logical insight that Berkeley displayed can scarcely 
be overstated, especially when we recall a few details about 
mathematicians in the eighteenth century. A number of 
them based fluxions on the infinitesimal or zero-increment, 
and only Robins and Maclaurin were sufficiently candid 
and clear as to be able to meet Berkeley’s points. ‘All 
the eighteenth-century expositions of the foundations of 
the calculus—even the British—are defective.” ** And 
rigorous treatment was better in England than on the 
continent at that time.** All this speaks for the difficulty 
of the subject, and it is not surprising that Berkeley’s 
work was little appreciated. After all, the problem that 
defeated Newton, the positive theory of continuity that 
Berkeley made no attempt to touch, is essentially the 
problem of Zeno, the Greek dialectician, which baffled the 
greatest thinkers for 2,500 years. ‘“‘ Woodhouse is the 
earliest English mathematician who speaks in respectful 
and appreciative terms of the services to mathematics 


® Sampson: Op. cit., 4 Defence of Free-Thinking in Mathematics, 
§ 3. 
% Cajori: Loc. cit. *Cajori: Op. cit., § 234. 
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rendered by Bishop Berkeley.” *° | Woodhouse wrote*: 
“The name of Berkeley has occurred more than once in 
the preceding pages: and I cannot quit this part of my 
subject without commending the Analyst and the sub- 
sequent pieces, as forming the most satisfactory contro- 
versial discussion in pure science, that ever yet appeared 

If, for the purpose of habituating the mind to just 
reasoning . . . I were to recommend a book, it should be 
the Analyst.” If this is an exaggeration it is not much so. 
Berkeley was unquestionably the stimulus responsible for 
the work of Robins and Maclaurin, who did so much to 
base fluxions on limits, for in all the years up to the pub- 
lication of The Analyst no serious: attempt was made in 
this direction. After this there was a spate of mathe- 
matical activity. “. . . more British text-books on this 
subject were published in 1736 than in all the years 
preceding.” ** “As we look back, we see that the eight 


years immediately following Berkeley’s Analyst were eight 


great years, during which Jurin, and especially Robins and 
Maclaurin, made wonderful progress in the banishment of 
infinitely small quantities and the development of the 
concept of a limit.” ** “The publication of Berkeley’s 
Analyst was the most spectacular mathematical event of 
the eighteenth century in England.” *° 

A new conception of rigour arose in mathematical 
analysis, and it may fairly be said that the, line of thought 
initiated in The Analyst reached its crowning achievement 
in Cauchy’s definition of continuity’: “The function 
f(«) is continuous between two given limits, if for each 
value of « that lies between these limits, the numerical 
value of the difference f(4* + h) — f(*) diminishes with h 


8 Id., § 226. See Id., § 227. 

 Td., § 148. * Id., § 169. 

* Cajori: Hist. of Math. (supra cit.), p. 219. 

* A. L. Cauchy: Cours d’ Analyse, Paris, 1821, Ch. II, § 2; cited by 
Cajori: Op. cit., p. 419. 
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in such a way as x to become less than every finite 
number.” It would be going beyond our theme to trace 
Cauchy’s sources; but it should be mentioned that prior to 
Berkeley a Dutchman put forward some criticisms of 
infinitesimals.** There were thus two streams, perhaps 
partly parallel and partly intermixed; but to have played a 
part in the development of rigour in pure mathematics was 
an achievement of which the philosopher might well be 
proud. Thus Berkeley’s influence on the progress of 
mathematics lay in his having contributed to the pos- 
sibility of mathematical rigour. 


J. O. WISDOM. 


* Cantor: Op. cit., S. 745, 254/6. 





THE ITALIAN ORIGINS OF LATIN DRAMA. 


Tue doubts cast by Leo, Hendrickson, and others on the 
credibility of Roman dramatic history have to some extent 
been answered by Knapp, Wight Duff, and Schanz. If I 
venture to turn again to Livy VII. ii, it is not in any 
hope of discovering more about the nature of the dramatic 
satura, but because I feel (a) that Livy’s meaning has 
been seriously misunderstood by friend and foe; (b) that 
at least some of his statements may be elucidated from 
evidence hitherto somewhat neglected. As the first step 
towards interpretation of the famous chapter, I will offer 
a translation :— 

“In this and the following year, during the consulship 
of C. Sulpicius Peticus and C. Licinius Stolo, there was 
a pestilence. Accordingly nothing occurred worthy of 
mention, except that in order to win the favour of the 
gods a lectisternium was held for the third time since the 
foundation of the city. Then, when neither human wisdom 
nor divine aid brought any abatement of the fury of the 
plague, there was a panic of superstition. This led to the 
introduction of scenic performances as one of the means 
employed to appease the wrath of heaven. Such per- 
formances were a novelty among that warlike people, who 
had previously known no show but that of the circus. In 
any case the innovation was on a small scale, as is the way 
with beginnings, and even so it was of foreign origin. 
Dancers (/udiones) were introduced from Etruria; they 
danced to the sound of the flute, with movements which 
were not ungraceful. There was neither song nor mimetic 
gesture in their performance. The young citizens then 
began to imitate these performers, adding to the dance an 
exchange of repartee in homely verse, and suiting their 
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gestures in some degree’ to their words. The novelty 
became established, and through frequent repetition 
developed into a flourishing institution. The native pro- 
fessionals’ were given the name of histriones, because the 
Etruscan for ‘dancer’ was ister. These performers were 
not content with the former crude exchange of repartee 
in rough impromptu verse similar to the Fescennine verse; 
they performed saturae which were fully metrical in 
character, their songs were now written out for accom- 
paniment by the flute, and they delivered them with 
appropriate gestures. A few years later came a fresh 
development. Livius was the first author who ventured 
to abandon the saturae and to thread a play together by 
means of a plot (i.e., compose a play with a continuous 
plot); he naturally followed the universal practice of his 
age in acting in his own compositions. According to the 
story, when, as the result of taking too many encores, he 
had strained his voice, he was allowed to employ a boy 
to sing the words, standing in front of the flute-player, 
while he himself acted the song with gestures which were 
all the more vigorous because he was not handicapped by 
having to use his voice. In this way arose the custom 
of having the songs sung to the gestures of the histriones, 
who reserved only the dialogue for their own voices. This 
law governing the performance of plays meant that the 
drama (res) began to lose its character of merriment and 
free jesting; the fun had gradually turned into a pro- 
fession. The young men accordingly abandoned to the 
histriones the acting of playlets, and revived among them- 
selves the old exchange of jest in versified form. Their 
performances later received the name of ‘after-pieces’ 
(exodia), and were usually attached to the Atellane 
playlets, a form of performance derived from the Oscans 
which the young citizens kept in their own hands, free 
from any degrading association with the histriones. 
Accordingly the tradition (still) remains that the per- 


1 Nec absoni a uoce motus erant. * Vernacu liartifices. 
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formers of the Atellanes retain their membership of their 
tribes and serve in the army, on the principle that they 
have nothing to do with the professional stage. In my 
account of the petty beginnings of our institutions I have 
thought fit to include the origin of stage-performances, in 
order to show how wholesome was the initial phase of 
what is now a craze which might tax the resources even 
of wealthy kingdoms.” 

Livy’s account may be compared with Valerius 
Maximus’ section de spectaculis (II. iv). : 

“For 558 years the senators were mingled with the 
rest of the people when viewing the games. This custom 
was ended by the aediles Atilius.Serrasus and Lucius 
Scribonius (194 B.c.).... Now I will set forth the reason 
why the games were established. In the consulship of 
C. Sulpicius Peticus and C. Licinius Stolo there occurred 
a pestilence... Accordingly the people, who had hitherto 
been content with the Circus show, founded by Romulus 
. . . lent a ready hearing to songs composed to placate 
the heavenly powers. But when these small beginnings 
were developed by steady enthusiasm, to the religious chants 
the young men added gesture, uttering jokes accompanied 
by rough, untrained bodily movements. This led to 
summoning a dancer (ludius) from Etruria; his free and 
graceful dancing, traditional among the Curetes and 
Lydians (from whom the Etruscans claimed to be 
descended) proved a novel and pleasing spectacle in Rome. 
Since the /udius was among these peoples called histrio, 
the name histrio was applied to the stage-performer 
(scenicus). Gradually the professional shows (ars ludicra) 
developed into the metrical Satyrae (ad modos Satyrarum). 
The poet Livius was the first to win the interest of the 
spectators from satyrae to plays with plots (ad fabularum 
argumenta). .He acted in his own compositions, and 
when he had lost his voice owing to frequent encores he 
employed a boy to sing to the accompaniment of a flute 
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and accompanied the song with silent pantomime (gesti- 
culationem tacitus peregit). As for the Atellani, they were 
introduced from Campania (ab Oscis); this type of enter- 
tainment contains a restraining element of Italian sobriety 
(Italica seueritate temperatum), and accordingly escapes 
official disapproval (wacuwm nota est), for the performer 
is allowed to retain membership of his tribe, and has the 
right of serving in the army.” 

The first point which needs clarification is the meaning 
of certain terms. The terms ludus, ludicrum are some- 
times applied to shows of all kinds, sometimes restricted 
to stage performances. In Livy I. xxxv. 8, ludicrum is 
used of horse-races and boxing-matches; in V. i, ludicrum 
is used of performances given in Etruria by artifices who 
are also serut?; in XLV. xxxii, artifices ommis generis qui 
ludicram artem faciebant are contrasted with athletae, yet 
in this and the following chapter /udicrum omnis generis, 
or simply /udicrum, appears to be used to include every 
kind of performance at these Judi. Cicero (de Orat. 
II. xx. 84) uses ars ludicra armorum of mimic fights, 
given, apparently, as public performances by soldiers and 
gladiators (ars ipsa ludicra armorum et gladiatori et militi 
prodest aliquid); no doubt the reference is to the pyrrhicae 
militares, etc. The ambiguity of the term /udi has ap- 
parently misled Valerius Maximus; his statement that the 
senators were without any special accommodation at the /udi 
for 558 years (750-193 B.c.) is meaningless unless we under- 
stand him to include the ludi circenses, the only ludi which 
Rome possessed until 362-1 B.c. But this would involve 
a contradiction of Livy’s statement (I. xxxv. 8), that 
stands were erected for the senators and the equites in 
the reign of Tarquinius Priscus:—“ Then for the first 
time a site was marked out for the circus, which is now 
called maximus. Special quarters were marked off for 
the senators and knights, within which the occupants were 
to provide seats for themselves (ubi spectacula sibi quisque 


3 See below for the character of Etruscan public entertainments. 
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facerent); these seats were called fori; they rested on 
forked poles, twelve feet high. The entertainment pro- 
vided (ludicrum) consisted of horse-races and boxing- 
matches ; the horses and men, for the most part, came from 
Etruria.” 

The Romans do not seem to have drawn a sharp dis- 
tinction between the various kinds of performance included 
under the term /udi, whether circensian, gladiatorial or 
theatrical. The circus was from the first used not only 
for races but for boxing-matches, and later it was probably 
the site chosen for the semi-dramatic performances 
described in the early part of Livy’s chapter; the mimes 
were allowed to give their performances in the circus at 
Constantinople (Reich, p. 153), and also in the amphi- 
theatre—at least, that is how I interpret Sen. Ep. vii: 
casu in meridianum spectaculum incidi, lusus exspectans 
et sales et aliquid laxamenti, quo hominum oculi ab humano 
cruore acquiescant. On the other hand, beast-fights and 
sea-fights might be exhibited in the theatre—even the 
theatre of Dionysus! (Haigh, A. T., 103), and the very 
shape of the theatre at Verulamium indicates that it was 
designed to serve on occasion as an amphitheatre. More- 
over, the public who frequented these various kinds of 
entertainment were probably drawn by the same general 
motives in every case—the desire for amusement and the 
desire for thrilling spectacle. A certain confusion about 
the meaning of the term Judi is, therefore, not unnatural. 

The meaning of the phrase ars ludicra has been dis- 
cussed by Tenney Frank (Classical Philology, xxvi, 1931, 
pp. 11-20); he concludes that in Republican literature it 
refers to “the lighter performances of the variety-theatre” 
only, and that this is, perhaps, the sense in which the 
phrase is used in the passage under discussion; under the 
Empire such light performances were the sole entertain- 
ment provided at the theatres, and accordingly the phrase 
is used by the later authors to cover all theatrical 
activities. No doubt the meaning of Jludius, ludio 
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(“dancer”) had its effect in restricting the earlier meaning 
of ars ludicra, but I think the word ars should also be 
considered; it does not necessarily mean “art,” as we are 
liable to interpret it, but rather “technique,” “profession.” 
When, therefore, Livy says that the /udus had become 
an ars, he is not (as seems to be generally assumed) 
describing an esthetic advance in the drama, but a 
social decline. If we will but allow Livy to be his 
own interpreter, we shall see that the whole of this 
chapter is aimed at showing, not how a new and 
estimable type of literature was developed at Rome, 
but how, from small and comparatively innocent be- 
ginnings, there arose what was to become one of the great 
social evils of his own day. Before going into this 
question, let us consider the phrase wuernaculi artifices. 
Neither of these words carries very flattering associations. 
Vernaculus may not always retain its original servile 
sense, but I have nowhere found it used of persons of 
the middle or upper class; as a noun it developed the 
meaning “buffoon” (Mart. X. iii. 1; Suet. Vit. 14). 
Servile associations are apt to cling to artifices also; 
cf. Cic. Ver. II. I. xxxvi, § 92, seruos artifices pupilli cum 
haberet domi; Livy V. i, artifices, quorum magna pars 
ipsius serui erant, ex medio ludicro repente abduxit. 
There is, in fact, a sharp social distinction to be drawn 
between these professionals, who were soon to be called 
listriones, and the free-born citizens, iuuentus. 

I have rendered fabula as “play,” fabella as “playlet.” 
The distinction is clear in Cic. Cael., § 64: haec tota fabella 
ueteris et plurimarum fabularum poetriae quam est sine 


‘| argumento, quam nullum inuenire exitum potest! a passage 


which should be interpreted in the light of what follows 
(§65: mimi ergo exitus, non fabulae). Here a fabella 
differs from a fabula in not having a proper plot. In 
Q.F. II. xv. 3, fabella is used of a satyric drama: 
Ydeirvoug LopoxAgvve quamquam a te factam fabellam 
ideo esse festiue nullo modo probaui. In Fin. I. iv, 
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fabellas Latinas is a contemptuous phrase, and is con- 
tragted with Euripidis fabulis. (1 cannot find any special 
force in the diminutive in Att. VII. iii. 10: Terentius cuius 
fabellae propter elegantiam sermonis putabantur a 
C. Laelio scribi.) In the Livy passage fabula is used, in 
the usual way, of the drama of Livius and his successors, 
fabella of the Atellanae (elsewhere called Atellaniolae) ; it 
is, therefore, reasonable to suppose that Livy drew a dis- 
tinction between these terms. 

I will now set forth the substance of Livy’s remarks 
in tabular form, distinguishing between (a) the foreign 
influence, (b) the activities of Roman amateurs (iuuentus), 
(c) the activities of professionals settled in Rome. 


FoREIGN PERFORMERS. RomMAN AMATEURS. RoMAN PROFESSIONALS, 


Stage 1. Dancers from Etruria 
dance to the flute; no 
words or mimetic ges- ex! 


tures. ent 


The citizens imitate the Tus- 
can dance, and add? crude bo} 
verse-dialogue and semi-mimetic 


gesture. 7 = sus 
The histriones perform satw i 


consisting (mainly?) of num 1S 
rous songs, which are caref dey 
composed for musical acco 
paniment ; their gestures 
fully mimetic. bes 
Livius abandons saturae S 
composes a play with a co sta 
tinuous plot. f . 
Livius introduces the sepaq es; 
tion of the actors from { of 
singers; this precedent is 3 
lowed by his successors. mir 
The citizens, offended by the Li . 
growing professionalism of dra- 1\ 
matic performances, resign the omi 
performance even of playlets to 
the histriones and themselves con 
return to the Fescennine verses. Liv 
These slight performances_come r . 
to be calledfexodia, and to be in 1 
associated with the Atellane . 
playlets, which the citizens Mue 
have derived from the Oscans indi 
and have kept in their own 
hands, nari 
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playlets still performed by rampant in the re; 
citizens. theatre.] 
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With this we may compare Valerius’ account : 


FoRKtiGN PERFORMERS, Roman AMATEURS. 


RomAN PROFESSIONALS. 
Stage 1. Hymns sung in public. 


2. The citizens add to the hymns 
homely gesture and jokes. 


A dancer is imported 
from Etruria; his grace- 
ful dancing makes a 
great impression. 


The histriones, from these 
elements, develop the metrical 
saturae, 


Livius abandons the satura 
and introduces plays with plots. 


Livius separates the réle of 
the singer from that of the actor. 


Valerius’ own day: Atellanae 
performed by citizens. 


Valerius Maximus may have based his account to some 
extent on that of Livy, but the differences cannot be 
entirely accounted for by carelessness on the part of the 
borrower. His account is markedly free from the general 
suggestion of Livy’s narrative, that what is being described 
is how from harmless beginnings the drama has been 
developed by professionalism into a social evil. 

Livy wishes, apparently, to stress the fact that, in the 
beginning, professionalism played little part. Though he 
starts with the performance of foreign dancers (pro- 
fessionals, of course), and mentions later the Oscan origin 
of the Atellanae, the foreign influence is reduced to a 
minimum. Who would imagine from L.’s account that 
Livius had translated his fabula from the Greek? The 
omission of all reference to Greek influence is in significant 
contrast with what we know of conditions of the stage in 
Livy’s own day, when the Greek influence was all-pervasive 
in the mime and pantomime. The part played by the 
iuuentus is stressed; the very crudity of their performance 
indicates its freedom from professionalism. Then the 
narrative turns to the activity of the native professionals; 
it was they who developed the satura: there is no sug- 
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gestion that the satwrae were ever performed by the 
iuuentus. As Livius is in the line which runs from the 
saturae (3) to the mention of histriones (5, second part), 
he may be regarded as a professional. What were the 
iuuentus doing between stages (2) and (6)? In (2) we 
find them adding what may be called a “ Fescennine” 
performance (crude verse-dialogue and mimetic gesture) 
to the imported dance; in (6) we find them reviving the 
Fescennine performance. The only indication of any 
dramatic activity on their part in the interval is to be 
found, apparently, in the words, histrionibus fabellarum 
actu relicto, “abandoning to the professionals the per- 
formance of fabellae.” We are not at liberty to identify, 
without proof, fabellae with fabulae, and in any case there 
has been no suggestion that the iwuwentus ever had any part 
in the performance of regular fabulae, i.e., plays with a 
plot, like those of Livius, or, in other words, translations 
of Greek tragedies and comedies. What were the fabellae 
which the iuuentus resigned to the histriones? Hardly 
the saturae, which seem never to have been performed by 
amateurs, and had, apparently, by now disappeared from 
the professional stage as well. The Atellanae illustrate 
what Livy might mean by fabellae, but clearly he is not 
referring to them here. We seem left with two 
hypotheses : either (a) the word fabellae is used here as a 
contemptuous equivalent of fabulaec, and the meaning is 
that the young men, after having played no part in 
dramatic history since stage (2), now decided to set up 
in opposition to the professionals by reviving the Fes- 
cennine performance; or (b) since stage (2) the young 
men had been in the habit of performing playlets (akin to 
the mime?); these they now abandoned because the growth 
of professionalism had brought almost all dramatic or 
semi-dramatic performances into suspicion, and turned to 
the only kinds of performance where there was no pro- 
fessional taint—the primitive Fescennine verses and the 
imported Atellanae. 
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Neither of these alternatives is very satisfactory. 
Livy has not given us the materials from which to build 
a connected story of the development of drama in Rome. 
Nevertheless some elements of historical fact seem to be 
present in his account. If we grant that he is endeavour- 
ing to reduce the foreign influence to as narrow limits as 
possible, the instances of foreign influence which he admits 
assume all the more importance. These are: (a) the 
Tuscan dance, (b) the Fescennine verses, not specifically 
called foreign here, but ascribed to foreign origin by all 
authorities who mention their source at all, (c) the 
Atellanae. If independent evidence confirms what Livy 
says as to the importance of these three elements of Roman 
drama, the credibility of Livy’s whole narrative is thereby 
enhanced; at any rate, it becomes even more difficult to 
regard it as a fabrication designed to bring Roman literary 
history into line with that of Athens. 

It has been suggested that the Romans were not careful 
to distinguish between the different kinds of ludi. We 
may, at any rate, hold it probable that the arrangements 
made for the comfort of the spectators and for other 
practical matters were somewhat similar at all forms of 
public entertainment. I, therefore, propose to consider 
these forms together. 

A noteworthy point common to the /udi circenses, ludi 
scenici, and gladiatorial shows is their alleged Etruscan 
origin. It was an Etruscan king who built the Circus, 
and the first performers were brought in from [truria 
(Livy I. xxxv, quoted above). The drama developed out 
of the Etruscan dance and the Fescennine verses: these, 
according to Festus (s.v.) came from Etruria. As for the 
gladiatorial shows, we have it on the authority of Nicolaus 
Damascenus (lst cent. B.c., ap. Athen. IV., 153 f.) that 
“the Romans used to exhibit spectacles of single combats 
(a custom which they derived from the Etruscans).” It 
may be added that two other kinds of public spectacle 
which go back to immemorial times, and which catered 
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for public taste as much as any of the ludi—the triumphal 
and funeral processions—have Etruscan affinities (cf. 
Appian VIII. 66: piunua Tuppnvxiig source, referring 
to the harpists and pipers at a triumphal procession). 

The other foreign source mentioned by Livy is Cam- 
pania. From the Oscans, he states, came the Atellane 
playlets, while Athenaeus (IV. 153 e) tells us that gladia- 
torial combats formed part of the entertainment at 
private banquets in Campania. When we consider the 
geographical position of Rome and the receptive character 
of the Romans in literary and artistic matters, we find it 
natural that the first impulses towards drama should have 
reached Rome from the two civilizations which marched 
with her frontiers. At the same time we may keep in 
mind that the Etruscan empire had at one time included 
Campania, and that both in Campanian popular drama and 
in Etruscan art there is evidence which points to Greece. 

Let us consider in the first place whether Livy’s remarks 
about Etruscan influence on scenic and kindred matters in 
Rome can be elucidated from our independent information 
with regard to life in Etruria itself. A useful selection 
of illustrations will be found in F. Poulson’s “ Etruscan 
Tomb Paintings,” Oxford, 1922; they enable us to trace 
the development of Etruscan social life and customs from 
as early as the sixth century B.c. 

The statements in Livy with regard to the origin of 
the Circensian games are well illustrated in the tomb- 
paintings. The interest of the Etruscans in horses, 
chariot-races and equestrian matters in general is shown in 
the paintings in the Tomba delle Iscrizioni (Poulsen, 
figs. 7, 8), the Tomba del Pulcinella (fig. 6), the Tomba 
del Barone (fig. 14), the Tomba delle Bighe (figs. 17, 21), 
and the Tomba del Morente. The popularity of the 
boxing-match in early Etruria is attested in fig. 7, while 
in the Tomba degli Auguri (fig. 4) we see a pair of 
wrestlers, anxiously watched by the referee. This paint- 
ing shows another kind of contest which is even more 
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relevant to our inquiry: a masked man, marked in the 
inscription as Phersu, is inciting a savage dog to maul a 
club-bearer, who is handicapped by having his head muffled 
in a sack. In fig. 5 we see the masked man, again named 
Phersu, running away. Philologists’ seem now to be 
fairly confident that this Etruscan word phersu is the origin 
of persona, the Latin name for a theatrical mask (used in 
the sense “character” as early as the Eunuchus of Terence, 
line 32). The contests depicted in these tomb-paintings 
would have formed part of the funeral games. In Rome 
itself, we may remember, not only did gladiatorial shows 
make their first appearance at the ludi funebres given by 
M. and D. Brutus, in 264, but the Adelphi of Terence 
was first performed at the /udi funebres in honour of 
L. Aemilius Paulus. The tomb-paintings show us not. 
oniy the contests but the spectators. In fig. 4 a spectator 
is entering; he beckons to the boy who is carrying his stool. 
We are reminded of the movable seats placed in the 
orchestras of Roman theatres for the use of senators. We 
have already quoted Livy’s description of the grand-stands 
erected at the circus for the senators and knights; such 
stands are depicted in fig. 19 (Tomba delle Bighe). The 
aristocratic spectators, male and female, of the chariot- 
races are seated comfortably on elevated platforms; there 
are indications, apparently, of curtains which could be used 
to give protection against the weather, if necessary. 
(Curiously enough, this particular device is said not to have 
been adopted by the Romans until 78B.c., and to have 
reached them from Campania (Val. Max. II. iv. 6: 
Q. Catulus, Campanam imitatus luxuriam, primus spec- 
tantium consessum uelorum umbraculis texit). Under the 
high platforms sprawl the common folk.) 

Such wooden stands, or ixpea, are attested for the 
Greek theatre from its earliest phase to the time of 
Aristophanes, and perhaps much later, and we hear of their 


5 See Walde, s.v.; also Whatmough, The Foundations of Ruman Italy, 
p. 390. 
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use in imperial Rome on such occasions as triumphal 
processions. Their cheapness and convenience, in spite of 
the risks of collapse or fire, would naturally have attracted 
the attention of organizers of scenic shows in early Rome 
before the building of stone theatres. Livy’s statement 
that they were used in the early Circus, at a performance 
given by an Etruscan king and markedly Etruscan in 
character, is strongly supported by the evidence of the 
paintings that similar stands were used at similar shows 
by the Etruscans about 500 B.c. And yet, until recently, 
it was orthodox to deriy the use of seats of any kind in 
the early Roman theatre, just as it is still orthodox to deny 
to the early Roman actors the use of masks, though we 
have just seen that such masks were known in Etruria in 
the sixth century, that the Etruscan word for “masked 
figure” was the source of the Latin word for “actor's 
mask,” and that this Latin word has by the time of Terence 
already acquired the secondary sense of “character in a 
play.” 

If Livy’s account of the earliest performance in the 
newly-built Circus is thus supported by independent 
evidence, we naturally feel more confidence in the 
reliability of Livy’s sources for the history of the ludi in 
general. In VII. ii he tells us that scenic performances 
originated in the introduction of Etruscan /udiones, who 
danced gracefully to the music of the flute. That such 
dancers were familiar figures in early Etruria is amply 
illustrated by the tomb-paintings. No nation has left more 
striking evidence of its love for graceful dancing and the 
accompaniment of the dance, music. We see male dancers 
playing on fiute or lyre and dancing-girls with castanets 
and bells. A young man and woman dance merrily near 
a wine-bowl to the music of the flute and lyre (fig. 13); 
a dancer pirouettes close by the bier on which the dead 
man lies, surrounded by mourners (fig. 9). Everything 
is done to music; boxers box and wrestlers wrestle to the 
sound of the flute; the flute-player keeps time for the cooks 
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in the kitchen as well as for the guests on the banqueting- 
couch. There is, therefore, nothing improbable in the 
statement of Livy, supported by Valerius Maximus, that 
the Romans imported dancers from Etruria. The text of 
Plautus illustrates the use of Judius in the sense of 
“dancer’”’—the passage is clearly of Latin origin®; and ars 
ludicra is used in Plautus to denote the dance (Aul. 626). 
We notice that Livy and Valerius Maximus are careful 
to dissociate the imported dance from the other elements 
of drama—words and gesture. As has been said above, 
Livy wishes to minimise the professional and foreign 
influences in the early history of Roman drama; con- 
sequently he makes the contribution of the iuuentus as 
large as possible. It was they who added to a merely 
decorative dance the essential elements of drama, namely, 
gestures and words; and as their performance is said to 
have resembled the Fescennine jollifications, we are 
perhaps to understand that the iuuentus were simply com- 
bining with the Tuscan dance the traditional Fescennine 
performance. We are accustomed to think of the mimetic 
dance as everywhere the origin of drama; but not all 
dances are mimetic; the dance may be purely decorative, 
the expression of the dancer’s natural pleasure in graceful 
movement, and intended to convey the same pleasure to 
the beholders (Enc. Brit., s.v. “ Dance”). With Livy's 
account we may compare Poulsen’s frontispiece, “La bella 
ballerina,” in the Tomba Francesca Giustiniani: ‘to. the 
spectator the figure still conveys an impression of joy, of 
graceful movement, and of filmy fluttering draperies.” 
So far as we can judge, this description would apply to 
the Etruscan dance in general; of significant gesture, of 


6 Cure, 150-1: fite caussa mea ludii barbari, 
sussilite ... 


The social class of these professional dancers is indicated in Aul. 402: 
glabriorem ... quam uolsus ludiust. Cic. Pro Sest., § 116, suggests that the 
same individual could be a ludius (ballet-dancer), giving embolia (interludes), 
and an actor and acroama (buffoon?) ; ludius ranks below acroama and histrio 
in Suet. Aug. 74, and perhaps with aretalogoi (mimes ?). 
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speech or song there is no evidence, nor is there any sure 
indication, either in these paintings or in our other records, 
of intellectual life or literary activity among this 
materialistic, pleasure-loving people. 

These reflections might lead us to doubt Festus’ 
derivation of the Fescennine verses from Fescennia in 
Etruria. Festus himself offers an alternative derivation from 
fascinum (= paAdé¢).’ The only other writer who connects 
the verses with the town (Servius ad Aen. vii. 695) 
curiously calls Fescenniwm a town of Campania. Can it 
be that Servius knew of a tradition that the verses were 
of Campanian origin? This would fit in well with the 
evidence that the Campanians did have a popular drama 
of their own. But then Lucan (ii. 368) suggests yet a 
third place of origin—the Sabine country ! 


nec soliti lusere shies, nec more Sabino 

excepit tristis conuicia festa maritus. 
In all probability there were traditions of Fescennine per- 
formances in many of the country towns near Rome. 

What we are told about the nature of these verses 

amounts to this: they were improvised, ameebaean, 
merry, and extremely personal, and were especially 
associated with weddings and harvest-homes. That they 
were accompanied with dramatic gestures seems probable. 
The mimetic dance is associated with all the great events 
of primitive life, and few events can be more important 
than weddings and harvest-homes. That the performers 
disguised their faces with paint (Tib. II. i. 5) or with 
masks (Virg. Georg. ii. 385 ff.) seems probable also. The 
saturnian metre, with its loose structure and its pause in 
the middle, would no doubt be suitable for these contests 
in improvisation; yet it is worth noting that our extant 
verses of this class, the snatches from soldiers’ songs, are 
in another metre, which was undoubtedly familiar in early 


7 Fescennini uersus qui canebantur in nuptiis ex urbe Fescennina dicuntur 
allati, siue ideo dicti quia fascinum putabantur arcere. 
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Rome—the trochaic tetrameter. Perhaps we may form 
some picture of Fescennine raillery from Plautus, Pseud. 
356 ff., where Calidorus and Pseudolus stand one at each 
side of Ballio and hurl abuse at him, while he replies with 
considerable sang-froid; the metre is troch. tetr. Cf. lines 
365-6 : 

Cav. fur. Ba. babae! Ps. fugitiue. Ba. bombax! Cat. 

fraus populi. Ba. planissume. 


Ps. fraudulente. CAL. impure. Ps. leno. Cat. caenum. 
BA. cantores probos. 


The scene in which this passage occurs seems to owe a 
good deal to the Roman adaptor, who may in composing 1t 
have been influenced by the Fescennine tradition. 

That the Fescennine verses did exist, and that they 
contained the germ of drama, can hardly be denied. No 
doubt they contained a religious as well as a satirical 
element; the mixture would be fully in accordance with 
the Roman character. Livy and Valerius agree that out 
of the union of such sung and mimed performances with 
the Etruscan dance there developed a professional, if 
plotless, performance which seems to deserve the name of 
drama. Before we question Livy’s evidence, let us con- 
sider that he had no obvious motive for deceiving us here: 
the main object of his chapter (written, like other 
references of his to the amusements of the people, some- 
what under protest) appears to have been to depreciate the 
part which professionals played in the dramatic activities 
of early Rome. The account of satura must, therefore, 
have been taken over by Livy from his authority. 

The third foreign source mentioned by Livy is Cam- 
pania. That the Atellane drama came from Campania is 
the opinion of every ancient writer who mentions the 
subject. This form of performance was to have a long 
history in Rome. In its later stages, if we may judge by 
the literary fragments and by the scattered evidence of 
other kinds, it became assimilated to some extent with the 
palliata, the togata and the mime. The urban and mytho- 
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logical elements would seem to have been part of these 
later accretions. In its primitive state the Atellana seems 
to have been rustic in tone; its most characteristic feature 
is the stock types of characters—Maccus, Bucco, Pappus 
and Dossennus. The use of masks, regular in the Atellana, 
would have facilitated the representation of such types. 
The dialogue would have been simple, probably impromptu; 
the plots (tricae) of these little pieces (Atellaniolae) can 
hardly have been very complicated. Perhaps we should 
picture a kind of rustic Punch-and-Judy show, in which 
stock characters were led by naive intrigues into various 
absurd situations. 

In one case we can, apparently, give the Campanian 
name of one of the characters: Varro, L.L. vii. 29, tells 
us item significat in Atellanis aliquot Pappum senem, quod 
Osci Casnar appellant. Philologists connect casnar, “‘old,” 
with canus. For this somewhat intractable name the 
Romans evidently substituted one taken from Greek stage 
usage; wamzoc is the “Gran-dad” in Pollux’s list of comic 
masks. The other names have a Latin look, but appear- 
ances may be deceptive; in origin these titles may have 
been proper names. Etymological guesses are, therefore, 
uncertain evidence as to the type of character denoted in 
each case. It is usually taken for granted that Bucco is 
connected with bucca, and that the characteristic feature 
of this type would be the large cheeks—whether these 
denote stupidity, talkativeness or gluttony. With equal 
confidence scholars derive Dossennus from dorsum, and 
explain as “hunchback.” About Maccus there is less 
agreement : is the name from paxxoay, “be stupid,” paxpde, 
“tall,” or some other word denoting that this character 
was a “guzzler,” or a ““whipstock” ? These guesses are 
each sufficiently plausible to make us reluctant to accept 
any one of them. 

That Bucco was a fool is clear from Plaut. Bacch. 
1088 : 


stulti, stolidi, fatui, fungi, bardi, blenni, buccones. 
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Apuleius (Apol. 81) couples Bucco and Maccus as fools: 
si cum hac una Rufini fallacia contendantur, macci prorsus 
et buccones uidebuntur. Isid. Or. x. 30 explains bucco as 
garrulus, stultus, rusticus. That Maccus was a typical 
character of the Atellana is shown by Diomedes (G.L.K. i, 
490, 20): in Atellan, a Oscae personae inducuntur, ut 
Maccus; that, by the time of Apuleius, his name was a 
synonym for a fool has just been shown; and the very 
frequency with which his name occurs in the literary 
fragments suggests that he was the fool-in-chief. As for 
Dossennus, Varro, L.L. vii. 95, tells us that he was also 
called Manducus, the “chewer” (dictum mandier a man- 
dendo, unde manducari, a quo in Atellanis Dossennum® 
uocant Manducum). That Manducus was represented as 
constantly eating, or champing his jaws grotesquely, is 
indicated by Plaut. Rud. 535-6, where the shipwrecked, 
shivering pimp suggests that he should hire out his services 
at the games as a Manducus—because his teeth are 
chattering. (May we not infer from this passage that the 
Atellanae were sometimes, at any rate, performed by pro- 
fessionals?) The derivatives mangiare, manger, leave no 
room for doubt as to this essential characteristic of 
Manducus. How shall we interpret his other name, 
Dossennus? Here ancient authorities give us no direct 
help. The obvious etymology is: dorsum, with the 
popular pronunciation of -rs- as -ss-, and almost all modern 
writers give the meaning as “hunchback.” There are some 
slight indications in the literary Atellanae that this 
character (in contrast with the others) was conceived as 
cunning. For a connection in the popular mind between 
hunchbacks and cunning, Marx (P.W., s.v. Atellanae) 
finds an analogy in AEsop, the writer of the fables. There 
is no indication in classical authors that A®sop was other 
than normal in appearance; the medizval Life prefixed to 
the fourteenth century collection of the fables represents 
him as a monster of ugliness and deformity, but this is 


8 MS. ad obsenum. 
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getting a long way from Dossennus. Perhaps the name 
Gobbo in the Merchant of Venice may suggest that the 
hunchback has a history on the comic stage—though 
neither Launcelot nor his father is represented by 
Shakespeare as deformed. There is no reference in the 
fragments of the Atellanae of Pomponius or Novius to 
Dossennus as deformed. In the Campani of Pomponius 
we hear that provisions are to be distributed at the public 
expense to Dossennus and the fullers; this seems to 
suggest that (like the other characters) Dossennus was 
greedy. This is confirmed by a line in the Pictores 
(magnus manduco camellus . . ., with Nonius’ note: 
manducones, qui manduci dicti sunt,-et mandones, edaces; 
cf. Horace’s line—a reference to Plautus: 


quantus sit Dossennus edacibus in parasitis). 


The only extant line from Novius’ Duo Dossenni 
(“Follow me, you bargainers, follow me, thou terror of 


the wine-jar!’) gives little help. For the supposed 
cunning of this character there are three pieces of evidence : 

(a) Seneca (Ep. lxxxix. 7), wishing to illustrate the use 
of the word costa by the early Romans, quotes an in- 
scription on the tomb of Dossennus : 


hospes, resiste, et sophiam Dossenni lege. 


(b) In the Philosophia of Pomponius someone says: 
“Well, then, Dossennus, since you have reported this 
accurately, tell me who stole the gold,” to which Dossennus 
replies: ‘I expect a fee for my divinations.” 

(c) In the Maccus Virgo of Pomponius someone says : 
“As he passed by he saw Dossennus in the school—but, 
instead of teaching his fellow-pupil, he was respectfully 
scratching his buttocks.” This may be taken to indicate 
that, in this piece, Dossennus appeared as a school-master. 

There is nothing in all this to show that Dossennus 
was sharply contrasted with the other Atellani as a “wise 
man” among fools. Even a fool can at times speak 
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profound truth; this is, in fact, a stage tradition. The 






















































. appearance on one occasion of Dossennus as a school- 
h master: would r.* prove that he was regularly thought of 
yy as cunning or scliolastic, any more than the appearance in 
. the same play of Maccus as a Maiden would indicate that 
10 Maccus was normally portrayed as maidenly. Our only 
+ other source of evidence is those works of art depicting 
is theatrical masks or figures which may be supposed to 
to illustrate the Atellana; of these, a collection readily 
as accessible to English readers is given in Nicoll’s “ Masks, 
es Mimes and Miracles” (Harrap, 1931); figs. 66, 67 show 
- masks with gaping mouths and protruding teeth, as well 
= as hooked noses (which may be thought to denote 
cunning), but there is, of course, no indication that the 
wearer of such masks would also have a padded back to 
represent a hump. The only hunchback shown in Nicoll’s 
ail illustrations (fig. 82) is the phallephoric bald-headed bronze 
of in Vienna, but there is no indication that this represents a 
sed manducus; the figure may be one version of the general 
me type of stage fools, perhaps a piuog sebtep0¢, who also 
nse appears to have been bald-headed and (sometimes, at least) 
Sas phallephoric. 
Modern writers draw a composite picture of Dossennus- 
Manducus as a monstrous figure, with gaping, chattering 
jaws and a hunched back, who regularly took the part of 
LyS : the “wise man” in the Atellane plays. There is no real 
this evidence that such a character ever appeared on the stage. 
nus Nothing is certain about Dossennus-Manducus except the 
chattering jaws. Even the derivation from dorsum is 
ays : questioned by K. Sittl (I Personaggi dell’ Atellana, 
-but, Rivista di storia antica e scienze affini, i (1895), 3), while 
fully Schulze (Lateinische Eigennamen, p. 283) considers the 
icate etymology of the name obscure. I have wondered 
ister. whether another derivative from dorsum—i.e., dossuarius 
mnus (“the backbearer” and so “the ass”)—might not illustrate 
‘wise the meaning of Dossennus; the ass was a type of stupidity 
speak in ancient as in modern times; we hear of the titles Asina, 
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Asinius for Atellanae; a bronze relief found at Pasqui 
(1st cent. a.p.; Nicoll, fig. 76) shows a mime-actor with 
an ass’s head. Or, again, we may regard Dossennus simply 
as a proper name. 

The literary fragments illustrate the folly of Bucco. 
We note the literal way in which he takes a request ad- 
dressed to him in the Aruspex uel Pexor Rusticus of 
Pomponius : 









Bucco, puriter 
fac ut rem tractes.—laui iamdudum manus. 
Perhaps it is he who, in the Bucco Auctoratus of Pom- 
ponius, makes the profound remark: si praegnans/non es, 
paribis nunquam. The folly of Maccus is perhaps 
illustrated by the titles which show him in various absurd 
situations (Maccus Virgo, etc.); his greed is suggested by 
the fragments from the Maccus Miles of Pomponius, if 
we can assume that these passages, or either of them, are 
spoken by the hero of the play. Indeed, the fragments of 
the Atellana are full of references to food and gluttony, 
as we might expect in so rustic a type of drama (cf. the 
title Placenta, ‘‘ The Cake,” of a play by Pomponius, with 
the fragment preserved from this play: 
rustici 
edunt libenter tristis atros intibos). 

The fourth character, Pappus, seems to be sharply 
distinguished from the other three by his age. He is the 
Old Fool. In the Pictores of Pomponius he is expressly 
referred to as a “worthless old fellow” : 























pappus hic medio habitat, senica non sescunciae. 


With this we may compare the mention of a senica 
nequam in the Praeco Posterior of Pomponius, and other 
titles and fragments which suggest in general that his fate 
was to be fooled by everybody. One curious title, the 
Hirnea Pappi of Pomponius, may be thought to indicate 
that these performances were sometimes phallic.” 


* For this meaning of hirnea, cf. Juv. vi, 324-6; Mart. III, xxiv, 9. 
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I have tried to set forth what we may regard as certain 
about the three types of foreign, yet non-Greek, per- 
formance from which, according to Livy, the drama was 
developed in Rome. On these points, at any rate, Livy’s 
sources seem to have given him substantial elements of 
truth. I have also tried to show that our earliest literary 
source, the text of Plautus’s plays, supplies confirmatory 
evidence as to the /udius and the Atellana. Plautus’s own 
name, Maccus, may point to his association with the 
Atellane drama; for that matter Plautus itself is said to 
come from a form, plotus = planis pedibus (Paulus-Festus, 
s.v.), which is surely a reference to the regular Latin word 
for piuog, planipes. The mime had reached Rome by 
212/1 at latest; its influence on the development of Latin 
drama, and on Plautus himself, must have been consider- 
able (cf. Little, “‘ Plautus and Popular Drama,” Harvard 
Studies, xlix (1938), pp. 205-228). 

Livy wrote his history at a time when the mime and pan- 
tomime had gained practically complete control of the stage. 
From the depressing spectacle of his own times he turned for 
relief to the early age of Rome, as he tells us in his moving 
exordium : ut me a conspectu malorum quae nostra tot per 
annos uidit aetas, tantisper certe dum prisca illa tota mente 
repeto, auertam. Little as the history of the drama 
interested him, he thought it worth while to sketch its 
development in order to contrast those early days of free, 
unprofessional activity, the risus ac solutus iocus of the 
iuuentus, with the extravagant professionalism of his own 
day. Such a sketch must necessarily have been selective 
and perhaps etiological. We may legitimately find his 
narrative most open to suspicion when it most illustrates 
the moral which he wishes to point, or when it seems to 
connect itself most conveniently with some practice of his 
own day. The separation between the functions of the 
actor and the singer was inherent in pantomime, but that 
such a separation should have held good not only for the 
drama introduced by Livius Andronicus, but also for the 
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whole of literary drama in Rome, is incredible. Anyone 
who imagines that the histriones confined themselves to 
the spoken dialogue and to the gestures suitable for the 
cantica, while the cantores were assigned the actual singing, 
will not merely have to explain to himself how it is that 
the words of farewell to the audience—uos plaudite— 
which our texts usually assign to the leading character, 
should be expressly given by Horace to the cantor; or 
again, how Ballio can call Pseudolus and Calidorus 
cantores (Pseud. 366), in a passage which is probably not 
a canticum but a piece of recitative; he will also find him- 
self involved in problems of staging of a most grotesque 
kind. Again, Livy’s statements with regard to the 
tmuentus are unsatisfactory, as has already been pointed 
out. That in his own day the Atellani were citizens, we 
should not venture to deny; in support of Livy’s statement 
we should perhaps consider Festus’ remark (s.v. personata) 
that the Atellani alone had the right of wearing their 
masks throughout their performance. Here the contrast 
with the despised and often maskless mimes would be par- 
ticularly striking; and yet the relation of the Atellanae with 
the mimes is a particularly complicated problem. Both forms 
of entertainment seem to have been alike in their brevity, 
crudity and usually improvised character, in their use as 
interludes or after-pieces (Cic. Fam. 9. 16. 7), in their 
fondness for political allusions (where they contrast 
sharply with literary drama), and in their long-continued 
popularity. Tacitus (Ann. iv. 14) tells us that the 
Atellanae were only too popular in the time of Tiberius: 
postremo Caesar de immodestia histrionum rettulit : multa 
ab eis in publicum seditiosa, foeda per domos temptari; 
Oscum quondam ludicrum, leuissimae apud uulgum oblec- 
tationis, eo flagitiorum et uirium uenisse (ut) auctoritate 
patrum coercenda sit. pulsi tum histriones Italia. Delete 
from this passage the words Oscum quondam ludicrum, 
and everyone would have thought the reference to be to 
the mimes; they also were immodesti and. seditiosi, they 
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also were admitted to private houses, where their presence 
did nothing to raise the moral tone; they also were 
essentially a trivial and popular type of amusement. Even 
Strabo’s assertion that the Atellanae retained linguistic 
traces of their foreign origin does not sharply distinguish 
them from the mimes, which were fond of dialect and 
foreign languages, whether genuine or sham; cf. the 
Charition farce, with its examples of pseudo-Indian, and 
Laberius’ fragment (Ribbeck, 15), non intellexi/te Mauri- 
catim scire, which suggests a scene similar to Poenulus V. ii. 
The mimetic art easily overleaps linguistic barriers. That 
Strabo thought the Atellane plays akin to the mimes 
appears from his language (5. 3. 6, p. 233 c): ré@v wiv yap 
"Ooxwy éxAcdomirdtwv H dtaAEKTog péver Tapa Toi¢g “Pwyatoeg 
wore kal Tompata oxnvoPateiaBa Kata Tiva aywva Tarpiov Kai 
umodoytis@a. On the other hand, the rustic flavour of 
the Atellanae, the stock types Maccus, etc., the invariable 
use of masks and the civic status of the performers seem 
to be more or less well-attested facts which sharply dis- 
tinguish the Osci ludi from the mimes. 

I believe that in this paper I have collected evidence 
which, though for the most part familiar, should when 
taken together set in a new light the much-disputed chapter 
of Livy, and show where his narrative is founded on 
tendencious theorizing and where on records which seem 
to have contained valuable truth. 

W. BEARE. 





THE PROBLEM OF DATING ANCIENT IRISH 
BUILDINGS. 


THERE are few subjects about which an Archeologist is 
more reluctant to offer an opinion than the dating of a 
building which—to judge from its general appearance— 
belongs to a remote period of the past. Experience 
justifies suspension of judgment, for structures of very 
primitive type continue to be built in some localities for 
hundreds of years after more modern designs have come 
into fashion elsewhere. 

Among causes which jointly or severally contribute 
to local retardation of Architectural development are: 
(1) Deliberate choice of old designs; (2) Backwardness 


of local culture; (3) Lack of suitable building material or 
skilled artisanship; and (4) Desire to avoid expense. 


I. DocUMENTED BUILDINGS. 


The only decisive proof of the age of an ancient 
building is a record of the date of its construction ‘pre- 
served in a trustworthy document contemporaneous, if 
possible, with the erection of the building, or, at least, of 
respectable antiquity... But historical evidences of this 
precise nature are rarely forthcoming in Irish Literature :— 


(a) ANNALS, 

The compilers of the Jrish Annals take the broad 
viewpoint of historians and write in general terms, 
omitting unnecessary details. Accordingly, individual 
buildings rarely receive notice in the Annals except in 
connection with unusual or remarkable events, such as the 
death of an otherwise distinguished builder, the siege, 
burning or fall of a Tower, or a miracle connected with 
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the structure.” Campaigns of ecclesiastical construction 
conducted by illustrious men are recorded on rare 
occasions; but, in such cases, the builders, rather than the 
buildings, are mentioned; and no notice is taken of the 
particular edifices which they built or the localities in which 
they were constructed. Nothing, perhaps, gives a better 
or more incidental insight into the religious life of Ancient 
Ireland than the fact that the building of a particular 
Church or Round Tower was so commonplace an occur- 
rence at the time that it would not have been recorded 
in the Annals unless the builder for some other reason 
had achieved illustrious repute. 

So scanty is the information given in the Annals of 
the dating of individual buildings that it is exhausted in 
the following entries. The incidental way in which the 
notices of the buildings are given is remarkable :— 


A. Rounp Towers. 


1. THE Tower AT TOMGRANEY, Co. CLARE. 


A.D. 964. 

“Cormac Ua Cillen of the Ui Friarchac Aidhe, coarb 
of Ciaran and Colman and coarb of Tuamgreine, by whom 
the great Church of Tuamgreine and the Belfry (cloictheach) 
were constructed 

Sapiens et Senex et Episcopus 
Quievit in Christo.” 
Chronicon Scotorum. 


Evidently the building of the Church and Tower— 
like his ecclesiastical offices—is referred to only to establish 
the identity of the deceased. 


2. O’RourKE’s TOWER AT CLONMACNOIS, OFFALY. 
In the obituary of O’Rourke, who died a.p. 964, the 
building of a 
“small steep Castle, commonly called in Irish cloictheach, 
in Cluain as a memorielle of his part of the cemeterie” 


is recorded in the 14th century Registry of Clonmacnois. 
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In this case also the building of the Tower is noted 
merely to identify the particular O’Rourke whose death 
is recorded. 

The “finishing” of this cloictheach is noted under 
A.D. 1120 by the Chronicon Scotorum and under a.p. 1134 
by the Four Masters. By “finishing” Dr. O’Connor 
understands the building of the original roof*; and 
Mr. R. R. Brash the rebuilding of the upper storey‘ 
which, perhaps, had been struck by lightning, as happened 
again some years after it had been finished or rebuilt :— 

A.D. 1131. 


“ Lightning knocked off the cap of the steeple of Cluain 
and pierced the steeple at Roscrea.” 


Chronicon Scotorum. 
3. THe Tower AT ANNADOWN, Co. GALWAY. 
A.D. 1238. 
“The cloictheach of Eanac-duin was erected.” 
Four Masters. 


Similar entries appear in the Annals of Inisfallen and 
Loch Cé. 

The Tower at Annadown, which has fallen, appears 
to be the last erected isolated Round Tower in Ireland. 


B. CHURCHES. 

Entries of the consecration a.D. 1134 of Cormac’s 
Chapel at Cashel, Co. Tipperary, and a.p. 1166 of the 
Cathedral of Clonfert, Offaly, are the only records in the 
Annals which give a clue to the date of any extant in- 
dividual Celtic Church in Ireland. It is reasonable to 
infer that the consecration of these Churches took place 
shortly after their erection. 


(b) Lives AND WRITINGS OF THE SAINTS. 


The Lives and Writings of the Saints frequently refer 
to the building or foundation of Churches which, if they 
still exist, are impossible to identify. 
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It is important to note that the “Founder” is not 
necessarily the Builder of the ancient Church which now 
stands on the historic site of his labours in Ireland. An 
ancient Irish Church—no matter how often it was rebuilt 
or altered—always retained the name of its original 
Founder. The Church originally erected on the site may 
have been pulled down to make room for a new building; 
or altered or added to many times after the death of the 
Founder; nevertheless it retained his name. A _ con- 
spicuous case is the Cathedral at Clonmacnois, which is 
known to have been founded a.p. 504.° The building in 
its present form shows that it has suffered many subsequent 
modifications, and little that is distinctive of the original 
structure remains. 

In his early days the enthusiastic disposition of 
Dr. George Petrie led him many times to identify an 
ancient Irish ecclesiastical building discovered on an 
historic site with that said to have been originally erected 
by the Founder. Consequently, he assigned to several 
Churches and Round Towers—such as those at Antrim; 
Killala, Co. Mayo; and Kilmacduagh, Co. Galway, dates 
now regarded as impossibly early.° But, as pointed out 
by Miss Margaret Stokes and Mr. Champneys, in his 
correspondence with his friends Petrie made it clear that 
experience and reflection had caused him to check this 
tendency in later years. 

In the case of buildings which show no traces of 
rebuilding, knowledge of the Founders would be, of course, 
satisfactory evidence of dating. But evidence of this 
nature is scanty and profitless in Ireland. Names of 
individuals sculptured on the ornamental doorways of the 
Romanesque Churches of Killeshin, Co. Carlow, and 
Freshford, Co. Kilkenny, probably are those of the 
Founders in whose lifetimes the Churches were built. But, 
in each case, the names are common to several members 
of families resident for centuries in the locality amongst 
whom the identity of the Founders is lost. 
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II. UNDOCUMENTED BUILDINGS. 


Faced with this sparsity of historical evidence the Irish 
archzeologist must attempt to estimate the age of a building 
from its Plan, Method of Structure, Masonry and Orna- 
ment. In general, he is entitled to assume that Simplicity 
preceded Complexity of Plan; Drystone is earlier than 
Mortared Masonry; the Lintel earlier than the radiating 
Arch; and Plainness of Structure earlier than Sculptured 
Ornament. 


1. STAGES OF ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENT IN IRELAND. 
The ruins of countless Irish buildings point to certain 
Chronological stages of architectural development’ :— 


(1) Rubble-work (stones naturally shaped with their 
interstices filled with smaller stones), Quadrangular 
lintelled openings and absence of Ornament normally are 
found together. 

(2) Dressed stone and a sparing use of Ornament are 
associated with the early use of the radiating-arch con- 
struction. 

(3) Ashler (chiselled stone) and abundance of orna- 
ment are associated with the Recessed Romanesque arch, 
consisting of a combination of arches or “orders.” 


And, hand in hand with these apparently successive 
developments, the mortar used improved in quality from 
the shell, sand and gravel of the Rubble period to the fine 
lime of the Ashler. 

Ancient Irish Churches, therefore, may be arranged in 
three Classes which, presumably, imply chronological 
sequence :— 


2. CLASSIFICATION OF ANCIENT IRISH CHURCHES. 


1. PRIMITIVE. 


Plan: single rectangle. Masonry: drystone or rubble 
or hammer-dressed stone. Mortar: shell, sand or gravel. 
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Structure : Quadrangular lintelled-openings, with the soffit 
(or under surface of the lintel) occasionally carved to 
imitate a round-headed arch. Ornament: absent or rare. 
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I.—LINTELLED Doorway. 


2. TRANSITIONAL. 


Plan: Rectangular nave and chancel. Masonry: cut 
stone around the windows and doorway. Structure: one 
opening at least (generally the chancel) is a radiating arch 
of one order only; increase but sparsity of Sculptured 
Ornament. Mortar: sand and gravel. 
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3. ROMANESQUE. 


Plan: Rectangular nave and chancel. Structure: full 
development of the Round-arch construction recessed in 
many orders in the doorway, chancel opening and east- 
window, which are richly sculptured. Masonry: Ashler; 
and Mortar of fine lime cement. (Illustration III.) 

In the case of a particular Church in which all the 
characteristics of one of these Classes co-exist, its relative 
date may be presumed with considerable probability. But 
it is possible that an individual building which in every 
respect is representative of an early Class has been erected 
at a late date. 

The meticulous research of Dr. Macalister suggests an 
excellent illustration® : The Church at Clara, Co. Kilkenny, 
which now is the chancel of a later-erected nave, is in 
every particular architecturally Primitive. But an outside 
window-sill is made of an Ogham stone which, probably, 
was a grave-mark before it was appropriated by the 
builders. If Irishmen in ancient days were as they are at 
the present day, the pilfering of a grave-stone for building 
material would have evoked a rebuke more drastic than 
verbal expostulation. If, then, a hundred years or so are 
allowed for the local representatives of the deceased to die 
out of the district before the builders ventured to appro- 
priate the stone, the Church probably is a century later 
than the generality of this simple type: in this case the 
earliest possible date of the Church is the eighth, or, as the 
present writer ventures to think, the ninth century. 

Further, many Churches possess the characteristics of 
more than one Class. Obviously, the problem of relative 
dating is complicated considerably when a_ perplexing 
combination of different styles of Structure, Masonry and 
Ornament is found, as it often is, in a particular building. 

In such cases it is vital to note that the Structure or 
Masonry or Ornament of a building, if considered in- 
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dependently of its other characteristics, is a very 
unreliable index of the date of its erection :— 


A. MAsonry. 
1. Dry-STtone MAsonry. 


The use of Dry-stone is per se very inconclusive 
evidence of the early age of a building. 

No style of building which has proved efficient in the 
past is likely ever to be superseded completely as obsolete. 
Accordingly, it is not to be expected that the ancient Irish 
abandoned their custom of Dry-stone building immediately 
after the use of mortar was introduced. In many 
countries the erection of perfectly water-tight buildings 
without the use of mortar persists from the time of Beehive 
Dry-stone-construction to the present day. (Illustration V.) 

In his Arches of the Years** Dr. Halliday Suther- 
land, R.N., cites a remarkable instance of the persistence 
of the practice of Dry-stone building which, in the form 
of the “ Black-house,” has prevailed from time immemorial 
in the wind-swept Islands of the Outer Hebrides off the 
west coast of Scotland. Three quarters of the houses ‘on 
the islands are Black-houses, and the fishermen-crofters 
will have no others. 

“‘ Black-house” is a generic name to distinguish this 
Primitive style of Dry-stone building from its modern 
rival, the “‘ White-house,” which is built of stone and 
mortar and roofed with slates. A Black-house is a low 
rectangular building of flat uncemented Dry-stone, thatched 
with turf or straw. The walls, about seven feet high, are 
double, with a space of six inches between the two tiers 
of stone. Low-lying and round-shouldered, it hugs the 
ground without an angle or a flat surface to catch the wind. 
The high-pitched roof of the ‘“ White-house” could not 
withstand the winter gales. 
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The damp-resistance of this type of dwelling is testified 
to by the high authority of the Caledonian Medical 
Journal." This, unfortunately, is no longer universally 
true, for in recent years the islanders have shown a 
tendency to slip-shod methods of building. But 


“In a properly constructed Black-house both the outer 
and the inner walls were constructed of flat stones all set at 
an angle downwards and outwards. This Venetian-blind 
effect provided a means by which the moisture in the inter- 
vening space could drain towards the outside and was, at the 
same time, prevented from soaking inwards.” 


2. RUBBLE AND ASHLER. 


It may be taken for granted that the use of Rubble 
(naturally-shaped stones) preceded that of the finely 
chiselled-stone known as Ashler: consequently, an ancient 
building in which Ashler is predominant is necessarily of 
a comparatively late date. But Ashler never completely 
superseded the earlier style of Rubble, or even of Dry- 
stone masonry. 

Writing of the Architecturally-Primitive Churches, 
Dr. Macalister shows that the nature of the masonry used 
is a very misleading clue to the age of the buildings. The 
quality of the masonry depends more on the skill of the 
artisan and the stone locally available than on the century 
in which the building was constructed :— 


“‘ Dry-stone, mud and (possibly in later buildings) mortar, 
often burnt from sea-shells: the crudest and most irregular 
rubble ; and ashler of almost all possible degrees of per- 
fection; in a word, all kinds of masonry that can be 
imagined are illustrated in these rude buildings.” 7? 


The presence of Antae is per se hardly presumptive evi- 
dence of the great antiquity of a Church. Antae are external 
pilasters at the ends of the gable walls, and are formed by 
the extension of the side walls beyond the line of the gables. 
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The Antae of St. Macdara’s Church, Co. Galway, are 
unique in that, instead of terminating at the height of the 
side walls, they are carried up to run under the triangular 
roof :— 
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II.—CuurcH or St. Macpara, Co. GALWAY. 


In the opinion of Mr. H. G. Leask, M.R.1.4., Antae 
probably were used to support external barge rafters or 
roof trusses.’** They occur most frequently in the Primitive 
Churches, but persist occasionally to the late Romanesque 
Period, as in the Church of St. Cronan’s, Roscrea, 
Co. Tipperary, which had a wooden roof with bold over- 
hang at the gable ends. 


4. CHANGES AND BoNDING OF MASONRY. 


Vertical changes in the masonry of a wall generally 
point to repair work or the rebuilding of the upper courses. 
But horizontal changes in the masonry may have a quite 
different implication. When the nave and chancel of a 
Church are built with walls of different masonry it may 
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be assumed that one of them, generally the nave, is older 
than the other. This is practically certain when there is 
a lack of bonding in the masonry between them; for these 
reasons it is known that a new chancel and a sanctuary 
were added to the nave of St. Kevin’s Church at Glen- 
daloch.** (Illustration VIII.) 

Lack of bonding in masonry is not always easy to 
detect, even for the trained archeologist. Dr. George 
Petrie probably knew more about most ancient Irish build- 
ings than many antiquarians are likely ever to know about 
one. But, although an accomplished draftsman, Petrie 
lacked the knowledge of the practical builder. Con- 
sequently, he failed to detect the fact that the ornate 
Romanesque doorways of the Round Towers at Kildare 
and Timahoe, Leix, are not bonded into the masonry of 
the bodies of the Towers. Accordingly. assuming that the 
doorways are original parts of the buildings, he antedated 
the Romanesque style of architecture in Ireland by two 
centuries at least.** 


It fell to the lot of his younger contemporaries, Lord 
Dunraven to conjecture, and Mr. R. R. Brash to 
demonstrate this mistake. With his skill as an archzo- 
logist Brash combined the knowledge of the working 
mason. His opinion of the doorways is decisive :— 


“The doorway of Kildare Tower is a thing of shreds and 
patches; portions of the doorway belong to some other 
edifice ; it has been removed from its original position and 
has been inserted in the Tower at a late period. Any 
practical architect or builder can readily ascertain this,” *° 


Similarly of the doorway of the Tower at Timahoe he 
writes :— 


“Tt has been suggested that it is altogether an insertion. 
This may be the case as there is not a single stone of its 
dressings bonding into the Tower walling: the stones are 
all very small and simply butting against the masonry of 
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the Tower: in fact the door-case could at this moment be 
taken out and replaced without injury to it or the fabric.” 2* 
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The Church of St. Mary at Glendaloch is an instructive 
illustration of a mixture of different styles of Structure, 
Masonry and Ornament, and of the difficulties of dating 
an ancient building. The following (abridged) particulars 
are taken from the Eighteenth Annual Report of the 
Commissioners of Public Works, Eire :— 


The nave, which alone is original, is a Primitive 
Church. The plan is a simple rectangle, rather larger than 
the usual. It has two windows, one in the South wall 
and one in the North wall. The doorway at the West-end 
is Square-headed, and consists of seven well chiselled stones. 
The lintel is carved with a double moulding on the archi- 
trave and ornamented underneath with a Saltire cross. 

The chancel is not bonded into the nave, and is of later 
date. The East-window is a “ true-arch’’-construction 
with simple Romanesque decoration, with a hood moulding 
ornamented with a fret pattern. 

As pointed out by Dr. Macalister, the masonry of the 
nave displays perplexing variations of style.* The lower 
courses are of large well-squared stones; above these is a 
section of masonry rather careless in style; and in the top 
of the gable roughly-built sections of masonry are sug- 
gestive of hurried repair work. 

Petrie was of opinion that the nave was the earliest 
Church in the lower part of the valley. No one doubts, 
of course, that the nave alone is original, and that the 
Romanesque decoration of the East-window proves that 
the chancel is of a comparatively late date. But at what 
time was the nave constructed? Its Primitive charac- 
teristics and the apparently frequent rebuilding of the 
upper parts of the wall (shown by the changes of the 
masonry) are consistent with the early period to which 
it is assigned by Petrie. But it is possible, at least, that 
the nave was constructed not long prior to the chancel, 
and is also of a late date. To the mind of the present 
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writer the size of the nave—rather larger than usual: 
the well-chiselled stones of the doorway and the double 
moulding on the architrave—suggest lateness of construc- 


tion. Dogmatism on the subject of styles and dates 1s 
deprecated by Dr. Macalister.?® 


B. THe ARCH-CONSTRUCTION. 


The absence of the arch-construction is per se very 
slight evidence of the early date of an Irish building. 

The lintel continued to live for centuries side by side 
with the arch in Ireland.*® In the Churches of Maghera 
and Banagher, Co. Londonderry, there is a lintel outside 


IV.—LINTEL WITH SOFFIT CARVED TO REPRESENT AN ARCH. 


and an arch within the doorway. A relieving-arch over 
the lintel appears in the Church at Clonamery, Co. Kil- 
kenny, and in two Churches at Glendaloch, Co. Wicklow. 

It is difficult to believe that the Celtic architect of the 
eighth century, or even earlier, can have been ignorant of 
the principles of the arch-construction. Communications 
with the Continent at that time were frequent, and he had 
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numerous examples in France to guide him. No structural 
difficulties can have prevented him from spanning his 
doorways and windows with arches, if he so desired. 
But in many instances he contented himself with securing 
the esthetic effect of the arch by carving the under surface 
of the lintels to imitate its shape. Frequent examples of 
such carvings occur in the windows of the Primitive 
Churches and in the doorways of the Round Towers, as 
at Monasterboice, Co. Louth, and Glendaloch. (See 
illustration IV.) 

Furthermore, to bridge a narrow window-head with 
an arch-construction involves needless expenditure of 
skilled labour in carving the joints between the many small 
stones which would be required as voussoirs of the arch, to 
say nothing of the greater permanence of a single stone 
used as a lintel.** The arch-construction is essential only 
for openings of a wider span than can be covered with a 
stone lintel. 

Thus, an exceptionally early date of an ancient Church 
or Round Tower is not necessarily to be inferred from the 
mere fact that all its openings are lintelled. 


C. SCULPTURED ORNAMENT. 


Absence or sparsity of Ornamental Sculpture is per se 
an inconclusive criterion of the antiquity of a building. 

Nowadays the plainness or ornateness of a structure 
usually is determined by individual zsthetic taste: but, 


not infrequently, the lack of decoration of a building is 


dictated by the costliness of sculptured ornament. 

Causes like these, no doubt, were responsible in many 
cases for the absence or scantiness of ornament which is 
characteristic of the Primitive Celtic buildings of Ireland. 
But it is reasonable to conjecture that the severe plain- 
ness of Irish buildings constructed during the period of 
Scandinavian domination of the country is due largely to 
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the warlike conditions of the times when they were built. 
Obviously, few builders would lavish ornament on Churches 
or Towers the safety of which is likely to be imperilled at 
any moment by an outbreak of hostilities. 

Every Celtic building, except the very latest, now 
remaining in the country was erected during the troubled 
times of Scandinavian ascendancy in Ireland. It is con- 
ceivable that a monk of the ninth century sought the safety 
of some lonely monastery to wear out his eyesight in 
producing the intricate designs of the Book of Kells, or 
one or other of the great illuminated manuscripts of Celtic 
Ireland. But it is improbable that many of the Churches 
or Round Towers were erected at times when hostilities 
actually were raging in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the buildings. This, of course, is specially credible of 
buildings richly decorated with sculpture; but even the least 
ornate structure in the country implies a cessation, for 
a time at least, of warfare in the locality. Some interval 
of peace, long or short, local or universal, must be presumed 
for the erection of every building which dates before the 
armed oppression of the Northmen terminated for ever at 
the Battle of Clontarf, 1013 a.p. 

But the sad experience of centuries probably taught the 
Irish the extreme folly of supposing that such respites 
from warfare would be lasting. Caution and vigilance 
must have been the watchwords of the architects through- 
out this period. Accordingly, it is to be expected that 
Church decoration on a large scale would not be attempted ; 
and that Ornament would be confined to the most pro- 
minent and indispensable features of the Church—the 
Doorway, Chancel Arch and East Window. This actually 
is the case in every decorated Church in Celtic Ireland. 

But a practice of scarcity of ornament which originated 
in Ireland in the compulsion of war may have passed easily 
into unconscious custom when the coercion had ceased to 
exist and was forgotten. Absence or sparsity of ornament 
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imposed by the dread necessities of warfare may have 
become a traditional ecclesiastical practice of the architects 
after peace was restored and the hostilities of the past 
were consigned to oblivion. 

To take a similar instance. It was no secret to his 
friends that Sir Henry Maine was of opinion that the 
religious practices of India now known as “Caste” 
originated in pre-historic times in the enactment of com- 
pulsory laws of ablution, eating and drinking to stay the 
prevalence of plague. The observance of these laws gave 
rise to customs, the progress of which he has traced in 
his Early History of Institutions. When the plague 
ultimately died out the legal compulsion which originated 
them was withdrawn, and in process of time was forgotten. 
Then native investigators, seeking in vain the origin 
of these customs, gave them—faute de mieux—a religious 
sanction. Thus the observance of the customs persisted 
in the form of religious practices, the origin of which is 
unknown among the natives.” 

That a tradition of absence or sparsity of ornament, 
however it originated, persisted in Celtic architecture in 
Ireland to the coming of the Anglo-Normans cannot be 
questioned. The Primitive Churches, presumably the first 
erected, have virtually no ornament. Sculptured ornament 
gradually appears in the Transitional Churches, but it is 
always confined to the doorways, chancel arches and east 
windows. Finally, in the settled peaceful conditions which 
must be presumed to make Romanesque Architecture 
possible, the period of lavish decoration commences. But 
the tradition of sparsity of ornament is not forgotten, for 
sculpture still continues to be confined to the same out- 
standing features of the Church. The side windows still 
remain without ornament save for a raised moulding, 
which occasionally runs right round a window on the 
interior. It is not before the last and peaceful days of 
the Romanesque period in Ireland that grotesque heads, 
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scattered at random over the inner faces of the walls 
of the nave, appear in Clonfert Cathedral, Offaly, 
which, though otherwise very representative of Celtic 
Romanesque, has in the splay of the east window a simple 
arcading of two arches on ‘each side, possibly due to 
German influences.** Thoroughly German is the arcading 
on the inside and outside of the slightly earlier Cormac’s 
Chapel in Cashel and on the outside of the west end of 
the Cathedral in Ardmore.” 

The history of the ornament of the Irish Round Towers 
is closely parallel. Decoration, of course, is not to be 
expected in the early Towers, which were built to with- 
stand the vicissitudes of Scandinavian warfare. Con- 
sequently, there is an absence or sparsity of Ornament 
in the Primitive and Transitional Round Towers. A cross 
is carved on the underside of the lintel of the doorway at 
Antrim; a crucifix above the doorway at Donaghmore, 
Co. Meath; billets and beads on the architrave at Disert 
Aenghus, Co. Limerick, and carved human-heads at 
Donaghmore and Kells, Co. Meath. Otherwise the earlier 
Towers have no ornament. 

But with the advent of settled peace after the Battle 
of Clontarf decoration of the Towers becomes natural. 
Henceforth the Towers were to be the belfries of their 
Churches and not instruments of war. Accordingly, to 
this time Brash assigns the insertion of elaborate 
Romanesque doorways in the plain bodies of the Towers 
at Kildare and Timahoe*: and the building of the very 
ornate Romanesque Tower at Ardmore is dated similarly 
by Mr. Champneys.” 

It is a remarkable fact that a tradition of sparsity of 
ornament is discernible in certain features of the Towers 
of the late Romanesque Period, which otherwise are 
decorated profusely. The Tower at Devenish, Co. Fer- 
managh, has a broad external string-course, divided into 
quarters, each of which has a contrasted scheme of 
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Romanesque ornament.** Evidently the decoration of this 
Tower was a primary object of the builder. But the 
“harking-back” * to simplicity of ornament by the architect 
is seen in his retention of the perfectly plain triangular- 
headed windows of older days, and his doorway has no 
ornament but a plain border. Even the twelfth-century 
Tower at Ardmore—constructed a century after Scan- 
dinavian oppression had ceased to be dreaded—has no 
ornament, except the Romanesque sculpture on the door- 
way, and the plain triangular windows of older Towers 
are perpetuated. 

Thus, absence or sparsity of ornament in a Celtic 
building in Ireland gives little help to the dating of its 
erection. Plainness of structure may indicate that the 
edifice was constructed during the troubled time of the 
aggressions of the Northmen; or it may be due to the 
conservatism of the architect of later days. Want of 
attention to the possibility of unconscious “harking-back” 
to the forgotten past by a late Celtic architect may result 
in chronological inferences far from the truth. 


III. Mretruop oF DaTING AN ANCIENT BUILDING. 


In the absence of historical proof the approximate date 
of an ancient building may be determined by the answers 
given to two independent questions: (1) To what Class— 
Primitive, Transitional or Romanesque—does the building 
belong? and (2) At what particular time did this Class of 
building prevail? It will be remembered, however, that 
buildings fully representative of an early Class sometimes 
continue to be erected in certain localities long after they 
have been superseded completely elsewhere. 


1. CLASSIFICATION. 


Sometimes the Class to which a building belongs is 
indubitable; it has all the distinctive characters of a par- 
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ticular type — Primitive, Transitional or Romanesque. 
This, however, rarely is the case. Frequently, owing to the 
existence of a combination of different styles of Structure, 
Masonry and Ornament in an individual building, it is 
difficult to place it in any one Class. 

A simple Canon of Classification may be proposed to 
determine doubtful cases :— 


“Tf a building has one or more of the distinctive charac- 
teristics of a particular Class, it is a representative of that 
Class.” 


An obvious corollary is a Canon of Dating :— 


“The date of a building cannot be earlier than that of 
its most modern characteristic.” 


An instructive application of these Canons may be 
made to determine the approximate date of the Oratory 
of Gallarus, Co. Kerry. 

Nothing can be more architecturally Primitive than 
the corbelled-construction and the West-end quadrangular 
doorway with sloping jambs and two lintels, one above the 
other, of this Beehive building.*° But this Oratory must 
be classed as Transitional—not Primitive—for the East- 
window is a true-arch construction, although so rudi- 
mentary that the head is built of two stones only. And, 
as the building as a whole cannot be earlier than its most 
modern characteristic—the arch—it is variously assigned 
by Dr. Macalister to about the ninth century,” and by 
Mr. A. Hill to a date not anterior to 1000 a.p.* 


2. DATING OF A CLASS OF BUILDING. 


This problem is greatly facilitated in Ireland by the 
fact that all the Celtic architecture of the country is 
ecclesiastical, and, therefore, built after the foundation of 
Christianity in the early fifth century. On the other hand, 
the Romanesque Church at Clonfert, consecrated 1166 a.D., 
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is acknowledged to be the last great effort of the Celtic 
builders.** Consequently, the period to be considered is 
not longer than seven hundred years at the most. 

But this period must be curtailed by about four 
centuries, for the implication of history makes it clear that 
wooden Architecture persisted in Ireland to the tenth 
century at least: nothing, in fact, but the use of an in- 
flammable and easily-replaced material, such as timber, can 
account for the frequent burnings recorded, and the speedy 
re-buildings of individual monasteries implied in the 
Annals.** It is safe to assume that the use of stone in 
Celtic construction was at least rare in Ireland before the 
ninth century. ’ 

The question then is—‘‘ At what approximate times 
from about 800 to 1166 a.p. did the Primitive, Transitional 
and Romanesque styles of Celtic Architecture, respectively, 
prevail in Ireland?’ Needless to say, each of these styles 
of architecture faded into its successor by barely perceptible 
stages of transition. 

An obvious but very vague reply may be given. 
Considering the strangle-hold laid upon Ireland by the 
Northmen from the eighth to the beginning of the eleventh 
century, intervals of peace must be presumed to allow of 
ecclesiastical construction on a large scale; and the longer 
and the more universal each cessation of hostilities was, 
the more numerous were likely to be the Churches and 
Round Towers erected during its continuance. 

The masonry and the ornaments of the Churches 
justify this suggestion. One characteristic of all Irish 
Churches of the Primitive type is massiveness of masonry; 
walls exceeding three feet in thickness with stones running 
right through the breadth of the walls are frequently 
found, and the masonry of all the Round Towers is even 
more massive. In the later Churches and Towers the 
stonework generally is well-jointed, carefully chiselled and 
well-laid, and the excellent ashler of the Romanesque 
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Period is accompanied with abundance of sculptured 
ornament. 

In other words, the construction of every Celtic 
building in Ireland implies the employment for a consider- 
able time of many skilled artisans, who, while hostilities 
were raging, could not safely be withdrawn from the 
fighting line. 

It is natural, then, to search the pages of history for 
three long periods of tranquillity in Ireland, to which the 
prevalence of the Primitive, Transitional and Romanesque 
styles of architecture, respectively, may be assigned. 

The celebrated Essay on the Round Towers of Ireland 
appended to the second volume of Notes on Irish Archi- 
tecture, written by Lord Dunraven, suggests a chronological 
classification of these buildings which—if not final—hardly 
can be improved without further enlightenment. This 
Essay, penned and enriched with many original contri- 
butions by Miss Margaret Stokes, may be taken as 
representing the mature opinions on the Round Towers 
entertained by Petrie in his later years. 

This chronological classification of the Towers depends 
upon considerations similar to those proposed in these 
pages for the dating of every Celtic building in Ireland :— 


(1) The character of the masonry. 


(2) The progress of the construction of the doorway 
from a square-head to the radiating round 
arch. 


(3) The introduction of an architrave and other 
ornament to decorate the doorway. 


(4) The use in the doorways and windows of stone 
easier to work than the stone employed in the 
body of the Tower. 


(5) The design of the windows. 
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The principles which underlie this chronological classi- 
fication have met with general acceptance. But, in the 


CASHEL. 


opinion of the present writer, the window-designs con- 
tribute nothing to the problem of dating these buildings, 


RoscreEa, 
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owing to the co-existence of various types of window-heads 
in such Round Towers as those at Kells, Cashel, and 
Roscrea. And Mr. Champneys justly observes that the 
introduction: of easily-worked stone around the openings, 
though a mark of progress, may be accounted for as an 
insertion at a date later than that of the body of the 
Tower.” 

The chronological conclusions regarding the Round 
Towers arrived at by.Miss Stokes are applied in these 
pages to every Celtic building in Ireland :— 


“Thus we find three Periods to which the Towers may 
be assigned : — 
First ; from 890 to 927, the period of Cormac MacCulihan. . 
Second; from 973 to. 1013, the period of Brian Boruhma. 
Third; from 1107 to 1239, the period of Donough 
O’Connor. 

And of these periods, the first two were marked by a 
cessation of hostilities with the Norsemen and were employed 
by the Irish in energetic efforts to repair the mischief caused 
by the invaders.” 

These conclusions are in strict accordance with the 
verdict of history, which has established three great periods 
of ecclesiastical construction in Ireland: each period 
coincided with a cessation of foreign warfare, and is 
associated with an outstanding personage renowned for 
his activity in the building of Churches and Round 
Towers :— 


(1) First Pertop oF Construction. 875-913. 
(Cormac MacCuLinan.) 


In his History of Ireland Joyce has shown that from 
875 to 913 hostilities with the Scandinavians virtually 
ceased.*® Thus there was at this time a period of 
tranquillity—known in Ancient Irish Literature as the 
“Forty Years’ Peace” *““—such as would allow of an 
extensive campaign of ecclesiastical building. 
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At this time the first great ecclesiastical patron and 
builder in Ireland came into prominence in the person of 
Cormac MacCulihan, King of Munster, who was slain in 
battle a.pv. 908 by Carroll, Prince of Leinster :-— 

“ A king, a bishop, an anchorite and profoundly learned 
in the Scotic (Irish) language.”—Four Masters. 

And Keating, relying on three fragments of Annals 
translated by MacFirbis, states of the seven years in which 
Cormac ruled over Munster :— 

“Many Churches and Monasteries and Public Schools 
were built in his time and many books were being written.” 
(2) SEconD PEertop oF Construction. 970-1013. 
(Brian BorunMa.) 

History also makes it plain that the end of the tenth 
and the beginning of the eleventh century was a period of 
peace and ecclesiastical construction connected closely with 
the illustrious name of Brian Boruhma, King of Ireland, 


who perished at the Battle of Clontarf, 1013 a.p. Such 
was the peace secured by his Government that the com- 
piler of the Brian Saga preserved in the Wars of the 
Ghaidhil with the Gaill*®® boasts :— 


“A lone woman might go from Torach in the North to 
Cleodhne in the South carrying a ring on her horse-rod with- 
out fear of robbery or assault.” 

The same authority speaks of his activity as an eccleSias- 
tical builder :— 

“By him were founded Cells and Churches and were 
made Stone-houses in Ireland. It was Brian who gave out 
seven Monasteries, both furniture and cattle and land, and 
thirty-two Bell-houses (cloicthige).” *° 

(3) Tutrp PEeriop or Construction. 1107-1239. 
(DonoucH O’Connor.) 

The Battle of Clontarf, at which Brian perished, marks 
an epoch in the history of Ireland. It brought to an end 
the warlike domination, but not the presence, of the 
Scandinavians in Ireland.** The succeeding century 
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witnessed much spasmodic conflict between the Irish 
Princes, in which the Northmen occasionally, with fine 
impartiality, lent their armed aid to one or other of the 
contending parties. The Scandinavians themselves, how- 
ever, made no further efforts to dominate Ireland by force 
of arms, but were content to hold the seaport towns of 
Dublin, Limerick and Waterford, which they had founded 
in the tenth century.** Henceforth they resumed a life 
of peaceful settlement in these centres, and gradually were 
assimilated with the native population. The influence of 
Scandinavian civilisation upon the political life,“* upon the 
issue of an Irish coinage,** and upon the art of Ireland,*° 


especially in the encouragement given to the development 
of zoomorphic forms of artistic interlacement, suggests 
that Scandinavia contributed as much to Irish culture as 
she received in return.*® 

A third great patron of the Church stood forth in the 
middle of the twelfth century in the person of Donough 


O’Connor, Prince of Ariel, who died 1170 a.p.** 

The munificence of his benefactions may be judged 
from the fact that they included a gift of three hundred 
ounces of gold to the clergy and Churches, no inconsider- 
able sum in his days. 

A touching side-light is thrown upon his ecclesiastical 
architectural zeal in an ancient Antiphonary of Armagh, 
preserved in the Ussher Collection in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin.*® A recital in one of the Prayers 
bases a petition on the plea that in the lifetime of Donough 
O’Connor :— 


“Churches were founded and Temples and Bell-houses 
(cloicthige) and the Monasteries of Monks and Canons and 
Nuns were re-edified.” 


In the year that Donough O’Connor died Strongbow 
initiated the Anglo-Norman occupation of the country and 
the introduction of a new foreign culture with which Celtic 
Ireland has been at war to the present day. 
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IV. Datinc oF INDIVIDUAL CELTIC BUILDINGS IN 
IRELAND. 


Assuming that most of the Celtic buildings of the 
country were erected in these long intervals of peace, an 
Historical Outline of Early Ancient Irish Ecclesiastical 
Architecture may be attempted. The dates of some par- 
ticular buildings here suggested will be thought by some 
to be unnecessarily late. 

All that remains of Celtic architecture in Ireland is 
ecclesiastical. With the exception of St. Columba’s House, 
Kells, Co. Meath, the Residential ‘“ Priest’s House” at 
Kilmalkeddar, Co. Kerry, and the old Defensive Gateway 
which guarded the, Monastic “City” of Glendaloch, 
Co. Wicklow, every Celtic structure of the Christian Period 
is a Church or Ecclesiastical Round Tower.*° 

It is natural to suppose that, hand in hand with the 
progress of timber architecture, the technique of stone- 
construction developed throughout the century commencing 
800 a.D., and that the practice of dry-stone building 
gradually was superseded by the use of mortared masonry. 

Accordingly, the majority of the dry-stone Churches 
of primitive single-rectangular plan with lintelled-openings 
and absence or scarcity of ornament may be dated as 
belonging to the ninth century. The Bee-hive Oratories . 
of rectangular plan, entirely built of corbelled-stone (such 
as Gallarus and others on the Dingle Peninsula, Co. 
Kerry)” are different types of dry-stone buildings, which 
also may be assigned to the ninth century A.D. Bee-hive 
buildings of circular plan are of earlier date.” 

The use of dry-stone—quite unsuitable for tall slender 
buildings—is unknown in the Round Towers of Ireland, 
all of which are mortared. It is not improbable that the 
Towers on Scattery Island, Co. Clare, at Lusk and Clon- 
dalkin, Co. Dublin, and at Antrim, which seem to be the 
earliest of all, were built shortly before the close of the 
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ninth century.” In this connection a conjecture of Miss 
Margaret Stokes has much force—it is likely that the Irish, 
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faced with a common foe, took advantage of the Forty 
Years’ Peace to erect, for the safety of their own 
Monasteries and Churches, Round Towers with the same 
defensive features as those which M. Viollet le Duc has 
shown were built in France in the reign of Charles the 
Bald as defences against the assaults of the Norsemen. 

The credibility of this suggestion is supported by 
evidences of the amicable relations of the two governments 
given by the Norman Chronicle and Sir James Ware to 
the joint effect that when in 848 a.p. Maelsceachlainn I, 
King of Ireland, had won a signal victory over the Norse- 
men, he sent ambassadors with gifts “for the sake of 
peace and friendship” to Charles the Bald, who had con- 
gratulated him on his success in battle. 


1. THE FirsT PERIOD OF PEACE, 875-913 a.p. 


It is probable that the use of the round-headed arch 
(consisting of one order only) became for the first time 
necessary in Ireland at an early date in the tenth century 
in the Churches and Round Towers of Transitional type 
in which the lintel co-exists with the arch-construction. 
Possibly the use of the arch-construction found its origin 
in Ireland in the need of a device to bridge chancel open- 
ings too wide to span with a lintel. 

It may be assumed that no Irish Church with an original 
chancel is of exceptionally early age. The preponderance 
in number of Churches of such diminutive proportions that 
they cannot accommodate more than twenty-five persons 
suggests that the custom of open-air worship persisted in 
Ireland to a comparatively late date.°° Time must be 
allowed, also, for such development and acceptance of 
ecclesiastical teaching in Ireland that a public demand was 
created in many places for the devotion of a special part 
of the Church exclusively to the Service of the Altar. 
This hardly can have been the case before the beginning 
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of the tenth century, to which most of the Transitional 
Churches consequently may be referred. 

The novelty of the chancel appears in the fact that a 
newly-built chancel was added to the pre-existing Church 
of St. Mac Duagh in the Greater Aran Island, Co. Galway, 
and a new nave was built at Clara, Co. Kilkenny, so that 
the original Church became the chancel. But in the 
apparently later Rhefeart Church and Holy Trinity, Glen- 
daloch, the nave and chancel were built at the same time, 
showing that at the time of their construction a chancel 
was a recognised feature of church-planning. 

In the opinion of the writer, the first use of the chancel 
in Ireland is attributable to the influence of French 
ecclesiastical practice. As pointed out by Miss Stokes, 
the spiritual kinship between the Churches of France and 
Ireland naturally would lead the Irish architects of the 
time to seek inspiration from French ecclesiastical pre- 
cedents for the rebuilding of the Monasteries, Churches 
and Towers which had been destroyed by the Norsemen." 
Thus, Ozanam, writing of the Irish Ecclesiastics of the 
ninth century, shrewdly observes :— 


“Une sorte de piété filiale les poussait de préférence vers 
ces Eglises des Gaules d’ou ils avaient regu 1’Evangile.” * 


To this spiritual kinship must be added the educational 
training for which France and the West of Europe were 
indebted to Ireland at the close of the ninth century. 

From the seventh century onward—to say nothing of 
the spiritual debt owed to Ireland by France, Switzerland 
and North Italy for the missionary labours of St. Colum- 
banus and his followers**—Ireland at home and abroad 
was the unpaid tutor of Europe. In the seventh century 
the future monarch of France, Dagobert II, was educated 
at the Monastery of Slane, Co. Meath.” Bede, in his 
Ecclesiastical History, writing of the same period, states 
that in the days of St. Colman and St. Finnian many of 
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the British nobility and others of lesser rank retired to 
Ireland to embrace the monastic life or to study in the 
schools :— 

“The Irish willingly received them and took care to give 
them books to read every day and food and teachers free of 
cost.” 

In the ninth century Alcuin, Archbishop of York and 
Minister of State at the Court of Charlemagne, addressed 
a letter (Ussher, Sylloge Epistolarum Hibernicarum)® to 
Colcu, chief tutor of Clonmacnois, sending a rich recom- 
pense and an expression of his gratitude for the care given 
in the Monastery to pupils from Gaul and Britain. 

In fine—throughout the Middle Ages the lamp of 
knowledge was kept alight at home by the Monasteries 
of Ireland for the illumination, not only of her own sons, 
but of Western Europe also. 

Further, France and the Continent owed much to Irish 
teachers resident abroad. Not the least injury suffered 
by Ireland at the hands of the Northmen was the loss of 
many eminent scientists who sought refuge abroad, to the 
intellectual gain of Europe. Among them was Virgil, 
geometer, scholar and missionary who settled at Sals- 
burgh, and about 748 a.p. “gave much annoyance to 
St. Boniface and to Pope Zachary by professing mysterious 
doctrines concerning another world and other men under 
the world and another sun and moon.” * Dungal found 
a home in the Monastery of St. Denis, Paris, and wrote 
to Charlemagne on the subject of lunar eclipses.** Dicuil 
was the author of a treatise on geography.** But most 
illustrious of all, if his Irish nationality® is allowed, was 
Johannes Scotus Erigena, who resided at Laon and Rheims 
in the time of Charles the Bald and wrote the well-known 
De Divisione Naturae™ : 

“The teachers of Ireland from the eighth to the tenth 
century declared the spherical form of the globe and the 
summer solstice and well nigh anticipated the theory of 
Copernicus.” °° , 
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Soon after its introduction into Ireland the arch-con- 
struction combined with the corbel vault was applied to 
roofing. To about the beginning of the tenth century may 
be assigned the very sparsely ornamented Churches with 
internal vaulting, partly corbelled and partly arched, of 
St. Columba’s, Kells, Co. Meath; and St. Kevin’s, Glen- 
daloch, Co. Wicklow. 

The date of the Church of St. Kevin, Glendaloch, is 
of particular interest. The nave alone is original. In 
process of time a chancel was added at the east end and 
a sacristy at the north of the chancel: the roof of the 
sacristy, like that of the nave, is partly corbelled and partly 
arched. Of still later date is the Round Tower, resting 
on the western gable, and the upper surface of the internal 
vault, which probably dates from the beginning of the 
eleventh century or even later.” 


VIII.—Str. KeEvin’s CHurcH: GLENDALOCH, Co. Wicktow. 


Petrie and Brash assign the nave to the time of 
St. Kevin, who died 618 a.p.% It is contended that the 
primitive plan, the absence of ornament, and the batter or 
inward inclination of the walls indicate a very early period 
of Church construction. 
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But it seems to the writer that the external cornice of 
the building’ and the niceties of the calculations of the 
structural problems which were solved in the peculiar 
design of the vaulting,”? are hardly consistent with the very 
early date suggested by these distinguished archzologists. 
Early barrel vaults—in other countries at least—are round : 
they are formed by extending a semi-circular arch in the 
direction of its depth.”* But in the case of St. Kevin’s :— 


“ The soffit of the vault is not of a perfectly semi-circular 
form, but is rather that of a semi-ellipse with the long axis 
vertical, the effect of which is to give greater strength and 
thickness to the corbelling at the critical point where the 
soffit of the vault approached most nearly to the surface of 
the roof.” 74 


For these reasons the writer ventures to suggest the 
tenth century—and not impossibly the end of it—as a 
probable date of the erection of this little edifice. 

Other probable representatives of the early tenth 
century are the Round Towers with arched-doorways and 
scanty sculptured ornament, such as the Towers at 
Monasterboice, Co. Louth, and Roscrea, Co. Tipperary. 


THE SEconD INTERVAL OF PEAcE, 970-1013. 

To the end of the tenth century may be referred the 
first uses of the Round-headed Composite-arch, consisting 
of a number of arches or “orders,” recessed one behind 
the other, in the structure of the doorways, chancel arches 
and east-windows of the less-ornate Churches built in the 
style known as Romanesque. 

At the beginning of the eleventh century the Roman- 
esque style of architecture in its more elaborately decorated 
form seems to have secured a firm footing in Ireland. 

It might be supposed that the common practice of the 
ecclesiastical architects at this stage of ornamental develop- 
ment would have been to translate into stone the distinctive 
Celtic designs of the great Irish illuminated manuscripts 
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in the sculptured decoration of the ornate Romanesque 
Churches. But the distinctively Celtic designs of literary 
art, which usually were sculptured on the great High 
Crosses of the tenth and eleventh centuries, are rarely 
found in architectural decoration in Ireland.” The reason 
is unknown—perhaps the Irish artists considered it in- 


‘congruous to intermingle forms of art which are purely 


Celtic with the conventional Romanesque decoration 
introduced from Britain and the Continent; or they may 
have had a foreign training and so lacked practice in the 
execution of Celtic art.” 

Among minor exceptions are the band of interlacing 
pattern which surrounds the doorway of the twelfth- 
century Clonfert Cathedral and the key and interlacing 
pattern on the jamb capitals of the chancel arch of the 
still later Nunnery Church at Clonmacnois, Offaly. More 
notable instances are features of the design of the foliage 
and twisting stems on the columns of the doorway of the 
Church at Killeshin, Leix, which, on account of their 
affinity with the similar work in the Book of Kells, are 
attributed by Mdlle. F. Henry in La Sculpture irlandaise 
to about 1000 a.p.™; the Church may be of this very early 
date, and certainly is of the eleventh century. Among 
other Churches which cannot be later than the eleventh 
century are those at Donaghmore, Co. Meath; Annagh- 
down, Co. Galway; Clonkeen, Co. Limerick; and Aghadoe, 
Co. Kerry.“ Very representative of Irish Romanesque 
are the chancel arches of Tuam Cathedral’ and the 
Cathedral of Clonmacnois,*° which may be of similar early 
date. 

To the first half of the twelfth century probably are 
referable the insertions of elaborate Romanesque doorways 
into the pre-existing bodies of the Round Towers at 
Kildare and Timahoe, Leix. Little doubt exists that the 
stepped Romanesque Round Tower at Ardmore, Co. 
Waterford, was erected at this time.* 
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Clonfert Cathedral, consecrated 1166 a.D., was the 
“last expiring effort” of the Irish Celtic architects.” 
The Cistercians had already entered Ireland and founded 
Mellifont Abbey, Co. Louth, in 1142 a.p., the first house 
of the Order in Ireland.** Other foreign Monastic Orders 
occupied the country soon after the Anglo-Norman in- 
vasion, and Celtic Monasticism, which had seen its best 
days, ceased to exist.** With the extinction of the old 
Celtic Monasticism of the country Romanesque architec- 
ture became a thing of the past, and the Gothic style, 
imported from abroad by the Cistercians, henceforth 
reigned supreme in Ireland :— 


“The spade that turned over the first sod at the building 
of Mellifont wounded to the death the art, the tradition, the 
language: all the exclusive possessions of Ireland.” *° 


The Anglo-Norman Conquest proved the death-knell 
of Celtic architectural aspiration. It put an end not only 
to the building of Romanesque Churches, but also of the 
Celtic form of Round Tower which was detached from 
its Church.** 

The disadvantage for ecclesiastical purposes of a 
Tower which is isolated from its Church is obvious. 
Accordingly, the fashion of building Round Towers as 
parts of the Church buildings was gaining ground. Round 
Towers of more modern types were introduced by the 
Cistercians :—The new Tower either sprang directly from 
the roof or was built over a square base which formed 
a vestibule or portico of the Church as at Holy Trinity, 
Glendaloch.*’ 

But the new types of Round Tower never became 
general in Ireland, and soon were superseded completely 
by the Continental Square Tower, which is part of the 
Church building. Of the nine Round Towers attached to 
Churches which are known to have been erected at this 
time, only two are in any sense intact. The Round Tower 
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of Temple Finghin, Clonmacnois,** which has two windows 
only in the attic storey instead of the conventional four, 
is built on a square base attached to the nave and chancel 
of the twelfth-century Church. But the small Round 
Tower of St. Kevin’s Church at Glendaloch rests partly 
on the west gable and partly on the upper side of the 
internal vault of the Church.*® (Illustration VIII.) 

Fortunately a desire to utilize the old Celtic Towers 
was manifested occasionally. About a century after the 
Anglo-Norman Conquest the great difficulties involved in 
fitting a new Church to a pre-existing Round Tower, so 
that the Tower becomes part of the Church, were overcome 
in several parts of Ireland in the erection of such build- 
ings as the Gothic Cathedral at Cashel and the Church at 
Lusk, Co. Dublin.®° 
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C. B. PHIPPS. 





THE LATINITY OF ST. PATRICK COMPARED 
WITH THE LATIN TRANSLATION OF 
IRENAEUS’S TREATISE. 


THE publication of the work of Dr. Friedrich Loofs on 
Die Handscriften der lateinischen Ubersetzung des Irenaeus 
und thre Kapitelteilung has settled the question of the date 
of that translation. After a thorough examination of the 
principal manuscripts, he declared that the original version 
was made about 200a.D. Previous scholars—Massuet, 
Grabe, and R. A. Lipsius—had come to the same con- 
clusion. The details of the argument may be found in my 
Irenaeus of Lugdunum (Cambridge University Press), 
pp. 346 ff. Suffice it to say here that a cursory glance at 
Tertullian’s work, C. Valentinianos (c. 37), and the 
passage in the Treatise (i. xi. 2), establishes the fact that 
the former is later than the latter. The passage consists 
of eleven ‘lines which Tertullian has taken over from 
Irenaeus. In the latter’s work we have proanennoetos 
noeton, agenneton, aoratum, Hen., transliterated forms. 
Tertullian has inexcogitabile, innascibile, intellectuale, in- 
visible, Unio-Latin, and so later forms of the above. 
Tertullian follows Irenaeus in his mistakes, e.g., the name 
’Emgavig was taken as an adjective by both. Both render 
arocravpwOijvac (vallo (fence) cingi) by crucifixam, and 
avy ty exvyryvouév@ a9 by appendice passione. 

In many points, e.g., in creed-like expressions, scrip- 
tural quotations, and general style, the influence of the 
Latin-Irenaeus is apparent upon the Confessio (C.) and 
Epistola (E.) of Patrick, who was trained in Gaul (circ. 
411-432). The translation would seem to have been 
established there for a considerable time, owing to the 
gradual disuse of Greek, and to have been one of the 
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treasures of the island monastery of Lérins.* We shall 
begin with the biblical quotations, which appear to sub 
stantiate this theory of dependence. Dr. Newport White 
maintained that the Vulgate was not used by Patrick. 

The numerous passages of Scripture in the Adversus 
Haereses of Irenaeus (Latin) often follow the LXX, 
frequently differ from the Vulgate, and are in some places 
followed by Patrick. The unusual word fiducialiter 
(several times in Irenaeus) is found in C. 14, and may be 
traced to a quotation of Prov. 1. 20 f. in v. 20. 1: “Sophia 
fiducialiter agit . . . constanter loquitur.” Patrick (C. 34) 
used constanter of his own preaching. “Reprobatus sum” 
(C. 29) recalls the “reprobatus lapis” (Ps. 117. 22) in 
iv. 33. 1. 1 Sam. xii. 3 f. is cited in iv. 26. 3 in full, 
Patrick has some clear echoes of this passage—quite 
different in the Vg.—in C. 48, 59. He has: “Vos scitis 
et Deus qualiter apud vos conversatus sum a juventute 
mea... Dicite mihi et reddam vobis... Si poposci ab 
aliquo vel pretium vel calciamenti mei dicite adversus me 
et reddam vobis.” Irenaeus has “Ego conversatus sum in 
conspectu vestro a prima aetate usque nunc, respondete 
mihi in conspectu Dei . . . cujus vestrum vitulum accepi 

. aut si de alicujus manu accepi propitiationem vel 
calceamentum, dicite adversus me et reddam_ vobis.” 
Irenaeus followed LXX efAaoua and brddnua (Heb., “I 
will veil mine eyes”). Vg., “contemnam illud hodie.” 
Pretium in C. 50 is due to propitiationem, and calciamentum 
is another proof of dependence; also “dicite adversus me 
et reddam” (Vg., restituam) vobts. Is. 43, 21 in iv. 33. 13, 
“populum meum quem acquisivi” (Vg., populo meo, 
electo meo). C. 58, “plebem suam quam acquisivit.” 
Ep. 9, “quos nuper acquisivit.” 

There are two versions of Mt. viii. 11 in iv. 8. 1, and 
iv. 36. 8, and in C. 39 and E. 18, which correspond. In 


1See Hermathena xxxi (1907, pp. 168-182, Creeds of SS. Irenaeus and 
Patrick, also St. Patrick and his Gallic Friends, 8,P.C.K., 1916, both by the 


present writer. 
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iv. 8. 1 there is a clause from Lk. xiii. 59: “quoniam 
venient ab Oriente et Occidente, ab Aquilone et Austro 
(Lk.) et recumbent cum Abraham etc.” The same mixed 
text, with the same omission of ‘multi’ and the altered 
position of ‘venient’ is in C. 39. And in E. 18 we have 
“venient ab oriente et occidente et recumbent etc.” with- 
out the addition, as in iv. 36. 8, “multi ab oriente et occasu 
venient et recumbent etc.,” and v. 30. 3, “multos ab oriente 
et occidente venientes et recumbere etc.” C. 42, “patiuntur 
improperia” is an echo of Jer. xv. 9 in iv. 33. 12, “im- 
properia passa est” (Vg., erubuit). E. 18, “pars eorum 
in stagnum ignis aeternt’—there is no verb—is an echo of 
Rev. xx, 14 in v. 35. 2: “missi sunt in stagnum ignis in 
quod Dominus dixit ignem aeternum.” Ep. 7, “nec cibum 
nec potum sumere cum ipsis,” is an echo of 1 Cor. v. 11, 
“cum hujusmodi nec cibum sumere,” in iv. 27. 4. 
Mt. xii. 36 in II. 19. 1 and iv. 16. 4: “reddent rationem 
pro eo”; C. 7 in 13 C. Fs, Fu, also “reddent rationem pro 
eo.” <A. has de through Vg. Eph. iv. 6 (four times in 
Adv. Haer.) is quoted in all four places as One God the 
Father, omitting of all mavrwy (omnium) and «ai after 
God. So Apostolic Preaching (C. 5) of Irenaeus, Ein 
Gott Vater; so II. 2. 6, iv. 20. 2, etc. Patrick in E. 11 
and E. 16 has Unum Deum Patrem habemus. Mt. 24. 21, 
an’ apxii¢ koopov is rendered “ab initio saecult” in v. 25. 2, 
and also in many Old Latin versions (Vg., mundt). 
Saeculum is frequent in Latin-Iren.: e.g., iv. 40. 2, “ager 
saeculum est”; “in hoc saeculo,” iv. 24, 2; “consummatio 
saeculi,” iv. 40. 2. Patrick uses it often, “ante originem 
saeculi” (C. 4), “ante saecula” (C. 60), “in praesenti 
saeculo” (C. 55), “de seculo recessistis” (E. 17). 

F. C. Burkitt? writes: “This use of ‘saeculum’ affords 
a striking instance of the European character of Iren.-Lat. 
As a rendering of xoomog it is never found in the African 


* The Old Latin and the Itala (Texts and Studies). Cambridge, 1896, p. 44. 
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text of Mt., Mk., Lk.” This points to the influence of 
Iren.-Lat. upon Patrick’s style. Rom. ix. 25 (Hos. ii. 23) 
is quoted by Patrick (C. 40): “ Et in Osee dicit, Vocabo 
non plebem meam plebem meam, et non misericordiam 
consecutam, misericordiam consecutam.” He omits the 
clause—‘“‘et non dilectam dilectam.” Irenaeus, in iv. 20. 12, 
has the ‘misericordiam’ clause but omits the ‘dilectam’ 
clause. Patrick follows him, not the Vg., which has both 
clauses. The Old Latin texts, d, e, f, g, omit the 
‘misericordiam’ clause and insert the ‘dilectam’ clause. 
Phil. 2. 9-11, in 1. 10. 1, “ Omne genu curvet .. . et om- 


nis lingua confiteatur Ei.” Ei is not in Vg. or Greek, but 


is in the Lat.-Iren. Mk. 16. 19, “ad Patrem receptum” 
(C. 4). So Irenaeus ii. 32. 3,- iii. 10. 6, iv. 34. 3, 
“receptus est in caelum”; Vg., assumptus est. Rev. 21. 4, 
“et mors non erit amplius, v. 35. 2. (Vg. mors ultra non 
erit). E. 17, “neque mors amplius.” Amplius is also in 
III. 12. 4, where the Vg. of Acts xv. 28 has ultra, 
John xiv. 26, “sicut Spiritus suggerebat” (C. 46). This is 
after iv. 20. 7, “secundum ad quod suggerebat Spiritus.” 
In the Vulgate there are twelve words between ‘Spiritus’ 
and ‘suggeret,’ and nothing to suggest ‘sicut.’ John 
viii. 34, “qui facit peccatum servus est peccati” (E. 4). 
So Ill. 7. 2, “qui facit etc.”; both omit ‘omnis.’ 
John viii. 44, in E. 4, “filius Zabuli (diaboli) nuncupatur.” 
This is after iv. 41. 2, “filii . . . sunt diaboli.” The gift 
of God is the gift of the Spirit in Patrick and Irenaeus. 
C. 33, “abscondere donum Dei . . . propter inhabitantem 
Spiritum.” C. 4, “ Effudit ... Spiritum Sanctum, donum 
et pignus etc.” Cf. III. 11. 9, “ut donum Spiritus frus- 
trentur quod effusum est”; III. 12. 2, “accipietis donum 
Spiritus Sancti”; also ibid., “effudit donationem hance 
quam vos videtis” (Spiritum). Acts ii. 33; Vg., ‘hune’ 
only, no noun. Patrick calls his literary work “donum 
Dei” (C. 62). Eph. i. 14 in III. 24. 1, “Spiritus sanctus. 
arrha incorruptelae,” and v. 8. 1, “signati Spiritu qui est 
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pignus haereditatis nostrae.” On this page, Harvey II. 339, 
pignus is used six times of the Spirit, and also in con- 
nection with immortalitas and incorruptela: compare C. 4, 
“Spiritum sanctum donum et pignus immortalitatis.” 
Rom. viii.. 11, “propter inhabitantem Spiritum ejus in 
vobis” (v. 10. 2). Cf. C. 33, “propter inhabitantem 
Spiritum ejus qui operatus est in me.” Cf. iv. 20. 6, 
“Spiritu operante,” and i. 2. 6, “haec Christus in eis 
operatus est.” 1 Cor. 13. 9 in iv. 9. 2, ex parte scimus. 
So C. 44, “scio ex parte” (Vg., cognosco). C. 11 has this 
echo of 2 Cor. iii. 3, “qui sumus epistola Christi in 
salutem ... fortissimum scriptum in cordibus vestris non 
atramento sed Spiritu Dei vivi.” 

There are many references to this passage in Adv. 
Haer., e.g., v. 13. 3, “estis epistola Christi . . . inscripta 
non atramento sed Spiritu Dei vivi . . . in tabulis cordis”; 
III. 4. 1, “sine charta vel atramento scriptam habentes per 
Spiritum in cordibus suis salutem.” This passage may 
have suggested the connexion of epistola and. salus to 
Patrick. With “epistola . . . fortissimum scriptum” 
compare iv. 3. 4, “epistola . . . scripta perfectissima,” 
2 Cor. 7. 2 (iv. 26. 5), “neminem circumvenimus.” C. 48, 
“neminem illorum circumvent.” In C. 40, Mt. xxviii. 19, 
is followed by Acts ii. 17 (Joel ii. 2), as in III. 17. 1. 
2 Cor. xii. 2, 3, 4—the whole passage is discussed in 
II. 30. 6-9, and the words “sive in corpore sive extra 
corpus Deus scit” are quoted. The whole chapter, 47 of 
Book II, is given up to this discussion, which may have 
helped Patrick to describe his vision in C. 23-26. He has 
“nescio, Deus scit.” Here we have “interior homo,” and 
in C. 25 “super interiorem hominem.” Here we have “qui 
est intus homo ejus qui et loquebatur in eo,” and in C. 24, 
“qui dedit pro te animam suam ipse est qui loquitur in 
te...” Eph. i. 21 is cited in iv. 24. 1, “super omnem 
principatum . . . et potestatem et omne nomen quod 
nominatur, and in iv. 19. 2, “super omne initium et potes- 
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tatem . . . et omne nomen quod nominatur,” and seems to 
have influenced C. 4, “dedit illi omnem potestatem super 
omne nomen...” The words that follow here, “caeles- 
tium e¢ terrestrium et infernorum et omnis lingua con- 
fiteatur e1,” are from Phil. ii. 10 ini. x. 1... The first 
et is not in Vg. and the ez is also not in Vg., which has 
“supra omnem” instead of “super omnem.” Mt. xix. 18 
in iv. 12. 4, “non occitdes . . . non falsum testimonium 
reddes . . . arguens Dominus cupiditatem ejus dixit ei 
‘si vis perfectus esse etc.’”’ Compare E. 9, “per totam 


legem carpere testimonia de tali cupiditate . . . non occides 
(Vg., ‘non homicidium facies’).” “In hoc corpore 
mortis” (C. 44), an echo of Rom. vii. 24 in III. 20. 3, 
““Membra Christi,’ Ep. 17; 1 Cor. 6, 15, in v. 6. 2, e¢ al. 


LITERARY AND GRAMMATICAL RESEMBLANCES. 


Alliteration and Assonance are constant features of 
the Latin-Irenaeus and of Patrick. Adv. Haer. has 
“plorans et plangens”; Patrick, “plorat et plangit.” Adz. 
Haer. has “secundum id quod Spiritus suggerebat”; 
Patrick, “sicut Spiritus suggerebat.” Adv. Haer., “per 
prophetas promiserat” ; Patrick, “promiserat per prophetas.” 
Both have “omnes omnino,” etc., etc. There are numerous 
examples of alliteration in both. Assonance also is fre- 
quent in both, e.g., “efficiet et perficiet”; “lividum et 
invidum”; “pinguius et pigrius”; “simul et semel’; “si 
prohibuisset nil profecisset,” in Adv. Haer. In Patrick, 
“adlevavit et collocavit’”; “‘paupertas et calamitas”; 
“vetantur ... imitantur”; “videtur corde creditur” ; “‘refecti 
et repleti,” etc. Chiasmus is often in both, e.g., “ter- 
renum spiritali et spiritali terrenum”; “omnia in ipsum 
et ex ipso omnia”; “Deus verax mendax autem serpens,” 
etc., in I. “Judicabunt nationes et regibus dominabuntur”; 
“Spiritus gestit . .. monstrat affectus,” etc., in P. Doublets 
are frequent in both, eg., “deliciis et luxuriis” (1); 
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“divitiae et deliciae” (P); “hortatur et admonet” (I); 
“ammonet et docet” (P); “majores et meliores” (1); 
“majora et potiora” (P); “magis potius” (P); “plura et 
majora” (I); “tristitia et pavore”’ (I); “tristitia et 
maerore” (P); “juste et ‘benigne” (I); benigne et 
valde” (P); “proselytum et pauperem” (I); “proselytus 
et profuga” (P); “proselyto et peregrino” (P); “pere- 
grinus et advena” (I); “peregrina et extranea” (P); 
“credentibus et timentibus Deum” (P); “timent Deum et 
credunt in eum” (1). Compare these forms—“fiducialiter 
et instantissime” (I); “diligenter et libentissime” (P); 
“juste et legitime” (I); “optime et benigne” (P); “servos 
et ancillas” (both); “impie et inique” (I); “miser et 
infelix” (P); “Zelo Dei et veritatis Christi” (P); “timorem 
erga Deum et zelum veritatis’ (1); “credunt et subjecti 
sunt” (I); “credentes et obedientes” (P), etc. The 
Ablative Absolute is frequent in both, especially in con- 
nection with the Deity, eg., “Deo adjuvante” (1); 
“adjuvante Deo” (P); “jubente Domino” (I); “Deo 
jubente” (P); “donante Deo” (I); “donante Domino” (P); 
“praesente ipso” (P); “praesente eo” (1); “Deo 
dicente” (I); “apostolo dicente” (P); “ipso dicente” (1); 
“dicente Paulo” (1); “sensu gubernante” (1); “gubernante 
Deo” (P), etc. 

Both have a penchant for adverbs in -ter. The 
following are in both, the majority frequently in I :— 
impudenter (3), spiritaliter (6), fiducialiter (5), constan- 
ter (3), vehementer, evidenter, simpliciter (6); aequaliter 
(4), fideliter, pariter (6); breviter, diligenter (11); 
similiter (saepe), qualiter, frequenter,* graviter. P has 
inenarrabiliter, etc., and I irrationabiliter, etc. Adverbs in 
-e are plentiful in both. The following are in both :— 
assidue, benigne (5); impie (5), benigne, bene (saepe), 
male (saepe); longe (5), forte, pene, manifeste, exinde, 


3Frequens and frequentius in P. Numbers after words denote number of 
times in Irenaeus. S = saepe in I. 
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optime, valde (27 in I, 7 in P). [P used “male vidimus,” 
with displeasure (c. 29). Cf. “non bene sensit,” with 
displeasure, iv. 27. 3.] I has indubitate; C. 34 indubitabilis. 
The following comparatives are in both :—amplius, prius, 
potius, melius. There are many superlatives of adverbs 
and adjectives in both, e.g., splendidissimus (1), speciosis- 
simus (P). The following are in both :—maxime (uaAtora 
especially), plurimum, optime, minimus, peritissimus, 
altissimus, novissimus, plurimus. P has “piissimus Deus”; 
I, “piissimus Dominus.” There is a long list of adjectives 
in -bilis in both. The following are in both :—mirabilis (s), 
inenarrabilis (s), innumerabilis (s), visibilia et invisi- 
bilia (s), contemptibilis, impossibilis (s). I has ineloqui- 
bilis, P ineffabilis. | Substantives in -io abound in both. 
The following are in both :—exhortatio, agnitio (s), religio, 
cognatio (kindred), confessio, praesumptio (s), perse- 
cutio (s), excusatio, exultatio, peregrinatio, correptio, 
retributio (good sense, iv. 18. 6, and C. 3), tribulatio, 
occasio (s), legatio, dubitatio, vocatio (s), consolatio, oratio 
(prayer), “rationem reddituri,” consummatio, profectio, 
temptatio, cessatio. 

The following substantives in -or are in both:— 
redemptor, precator, adjutor, debitor, auctor. P has 
rebellator, etc., and I baptizator, commentator, com- 
positor, etc. 

Substantives in -tas are very numerous in both. The 
following are the same :—voluntas (s), captivitas, parvitas, 
utilitas, divinitas, qualitas, immortalitas, incredulitas, 
claritas, cum humilitate, calamitas, cupiditas, caritas, 
iniquitatibus, sinceritate, trinitas, potestas (office), castitas, 
veritas (s), infirmitas. I has speciositas, P speciosissimi. 
I has ‘mediocritas,’ P ‘modicitas.’ The following in -us 
are in both:—visus (vision), status, adventus, transitus, 
potus, affectus, episcopatus, sensus, in conspectu. 

The following in -a are in both :—perseverantia, 
scriptura, pressura, apostata, infantia, malitia, idiota 
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(White), homicida, imperitia, mensura (s), insipientia, 
malitia (s), injuria, negligentia, conscientia (s), illecebra, 
constantia, ignorantia (s), misericordia (s), scientia I (s), 
inscientia P. Both have a taste for diminutives. The 
following are in both:—famulus, pusillus, paululum, 
muliercula, mammillae (2), ancillae. The following adjec- 
tives in -osus are in both :—copiosus, speciosus, laboriosus, 
religiosus, otiosus. Adv. Haer. has many compound verbs 
with -ab. The following are in P also :—abscondere, 
abundare, amittere. It has also a long list in -ad. The 
following are in P also :—arripere, acquisivi, agnoscere (s), 
advocare (s), admonere(s), adjuvare, alligare (3), ad- 
mirari, accedere, adquievit, adgredi (s), allevare (s), 
appetere (s), apparuit, adducere (s), adscribere, adorare (s), 
adire. 

Compare “aucta est . . . adaucta est,” iv. 28. 1, and 
“quid peterem vel quid: adpeterem” (Conf. 10). Com- 
pounds in con- abound in Adv. Haer. The following are 
in both :—cooperio (s), coinquinare, consummare, con- 
firmare, consentire, compuncti, contingere, conscribere, 
convenit (wpoojxe v. 30. 1), comprehendere, concu- 
piscere (Ss), converti (s), concedere (s), conscientia (s), 
congregatio, constitutus, constituere (s), conculcare (s), 
comedere, cohaeredes, confiteor (s), contineo (s), com- 
parare, communicare (s), condo (s), collocare, conversatus 
sum, commendare, contemnere (s), continentes (tyxparéi¢ 
i. 27. 3), conformis, correptio, conservare, cognatus, com- 
perire, confortare, conservus. De is also frequent in 
composition in Adv. Haer. The following are in both :— 
decidere (s), devenire (s), deficere (s), deservire, morte 
devicta iii. 18. 7, 1; devicta morte, P (C. 4); denudare, 
designare, demonstrare (s), despicio, destruo, diligere (s), 
desiderare, devastare, detinere, derelinquere, detrectare. 
P has deglutire; I transglutire. P has defuncti (dead); 
I defunctio (i. 20. 1), death. Dis in composition. The 
following are in both:—discedere, dispergere, dis- 
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tinguere (s), distribuere (s), discutere (discuss). E and ex 
in composition. The following words are in both :—expan- 
dere, explicare (unroll i. 9. 5), exponere (s), excitare (s), 
erubescere, exultare (s), enumerare (s), exclamare, ex- 
traneus, erogare, effundere (s), expedit, efficiantur (iii. 17. 2, 
Ep. 21), eruditus (s), expeftus (s), exinde (s), erudire (s), 
exhortatio, emendare, evenire, effari, enarrare (s), exal- 
tare (s), evadere, exprimere. I has expergefactio (iv. 21.3); 
P has expergefactus (C. 24); exportare, exhortare. Com- 
pounds with in- abound in both. The following are in 
both :—invocare (s), induxit (s), insinuare, inchoare (s), 
impedire, indulgere (give),* invaluit, intimare, incidere (s), 
instructio, inspirare, invidere, inscius, immundus, impedio, 
inspicio, imperitus, incredulus, insidiae, injuria, infamare, 
indigens, imitari, indignus (s), intelligo, invenio, inquiro, 
ingenitus, infantia, inenarrabilis, imperfectus, insipientia. 
Both have the following compounds :—offendo, offero, 
obtineo, opprobrium (with ob), and the following—per- 
spicere, pergere, pervenire, perfici, permanere, percipere 
(in per). I has perspici potest (ii. 19. 6); P, possint 
perspicere (C. 6). Both have praenuntiare, praedicere (s), 
praedicare (s), praesumptio (s), praevalere (s), praeponere, 
praevidere, praemonere, praestare. There are also many 
compounds with re-. The following are in both :— 


recordari (remember), renasci, redigere, redactus, respon-: 


sum, retribuo (in good sense), rememorare (relate), 
repleti, reprobatus, resipiscere, reficere, reputari, re- 
cipere (s), “in caelum receptus,” I, iv. 34. 3, iii. 4. 1, “in 
caelis receptus,” P (C. 4 of the Ascension in both), referre, 
repellere, reprehendo, Redemptor, recedere, resurgere, 
retributio (good sense, iv. 8. 6, Conf. 3), respicere (s); 
reversus sum, replere, redire. The following compounds 
with sub- are in both :—subvertere, sufficit (s), suggerbat, 
sublimis, suscipere (s), subtrahere (s), etc. Both have 


4 Kp. 6, iv. 36.6. 
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supradictis. I has elongati, v. 35. 1; P prolongati, E. 15. 
P has induxit super, I superinduco. 

Both have the vivid use of the present participle— 
Patrick, “eram dormiens” (C. 22), “obedientes fuimus” 
(C. 1), Adv. Haer., “dominans est, iii. 16. 3; “est indigens, 
erat exercens,” i. 23. 1, etc. Asyndeton prevails in both 
writers, e.g., “carnalis, derelictus, imperfectus” (v. 6. 1); 
“mors, corruptio, error,” ii. 30. 3; “lapidem pretiosum, 
electum, summum, angularem, honorificum,” iii. 21. 5, ete. 
Patrick has “una benedicta, Scotta, genetiva, nobilis, 
pulcherrina, adulta”; “rusticus, profuga, indoctus,” etc. 

Both writers show a desire to avoid repetition. In 
iv. 4. 2 “Johannes Baptisator” becomes in iv. 7. 1 “Johannes 
Baptista.” Diabolus becomes Satanas in v. 21 and v. 22. 
So Patrick passes from Satanas (C. 20) to Zabulus (Ep. 4). 
Id est becomes hoc est in i. 1. 2; ii. 21. 1, et al.; also in 
Patrick. C. 25 and 59 (hoc est), C. 44 (id est). 

The same desire for variety is shown in the changes 
of ob and propter, scilicet and videlicet, donec and 
quoadusque, coram and im conspectu, nec and neque, etc. 
Some of these are also found in Patrick (see lower down). 
We have also changes in the government of verbs, e.g., 
“dominatur nostri . . . nobis” (v. 1. 1); “misereatur 
omnium, universis misereatur.” Patrick has “misertus est 
adulescentiae” (gen.? C. 2), “misertus est mihi” (C. 46). 
Adv. Haer. has the inf. after facere, prohibere, polliceri, 
also ut after facere, e.g., “qui facit credentes ut sint filii 
Dei.” P has “qui filios Dei facit credentes .. .,” and 
“speravi venire” (C. 18). 

I uses the gerund and gerundive frequently instead of 
ut with sub, eg., “ad danda cibaria” (Vg., ut det), 
Mt. xxiv. 45, iv. 26. 3, “ad baptizandos hos’”® (Vg. ut 
baptizentur), Acts x. 47, iii. 12. 15, etc. Compare P, 
“caro trahit ad illecebras perficiendas’ (C. 44); “ad 


5* Ad emundandam aream” Mt. iii. 12. Vg., permundabit. 
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confirmandam fidem” (C. 47); “verba danda militibus” 
(E. 2); “ad redimendos captivos” (Ep. 14, etc.). 

The ablative is used for extension of time in Adv. 
Heaer., e.g., “serviens ei multis annis”; “tribus diebus con- 
versatus est”; “tantis temporibus permanere”; “mensibus 
XL et duobus” (Vg., menses); “septem annis vixisse.” 
P has “duobus mensibus eris cum illis’; “nocte prima 
mansi’; “ero omnibus diebus”’; “cum quo fueram 
vi annis.” The genitive is used of age, e.g., “duodecim 
annorum existens Dominus,” ii. 22. 6. P has “annorum 
eram tunc fere xvi” (C.). The accusative is used by I 
after obliviscor, iv. 28. 1; and noceo, i. 6. 2. P has 
“caream sepulturam’” (C. 5) and “legationem fungor” 
(Ep. 5), “gaudentes recordationem” (Baruch), v. 35. 1. 

The neuter of adjective is used as a substantive in 
Adv, Haer. and P:—‘“ascendes ad perfectum” (1); “ad 
perfectum addiderunt” (C. 24); “ad praefinita regni” (1); 
“in longa terrarum” (P); “ad sanum .. . conver- 
sationis” (P); “ad posterum orationis” (P). The neuter 
of adjective is used as an adverb in both:—“altum 
sentiunt” (1), “ridebis multum” (I); also in P, “Latinum 
exposui,” “frequens orabam.” Adv. Haer. has habeo 
frequently with inf., e.g., “si non haberet caro salvari,” 
v. 13. 5 (was to be saved); “Deus qui habet videri” (is to 
be seen); iv. 38. 3; “non habentibus ostendere” (able to), 
iv. 33. 8. P has “ut haberem inde navigare” (C. 18); 
v.l., “ut haberem unde navigarem” (A); cf. “ut haberet 
ubi congrederetur” (v. 21. 2). 

The verbs dono and praesto are frequent in both, and 
are generally of a divine gift in both. Dono almost 
always, praesto also of keeping faith in both; e.g., to pay 
(reAsiv)in 1. 4. 2, and “fidem praestare” (C. 48). Occasio 
occurs in both in the two senses of tpdpacic and apopph, 
e.g., “occasiones (apopuag) accipientes,” i. 24. 1, et al.; “sub 
occasione agnitionis” (tpopace ), Praef. i. “occasio adula- 
tionis” (mpépacig) P (C. 54); “occasio cujuslibet,” apopui, 
(attack) (C. 55). 
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Both acknowledge their lack of literary skill: “qualiter 
in sermonibus instructus” (P), “qui sermonum arti non 
studuerimus” (I). Similar and often the same phrases 
occur in both. P has “sicut ipse (Dominus) testatur” ; 
I, “sicut ipse Dominus testatur.” I has “et resurgens et 
in claritate receptus, in gloria venturus Salvator” (iii. 4. 1); 
P, “resurgemus in claritate solis hoc est in gloria Christi” 
(C. 59). P has “per modicitatem meam”; I, “secundum 
nostram mediocritatem.” Both have se mancipare, “redigi 
in captivitatem”; “constitutus episcopus”; “pro utilitate” ; 
“cum summa diligentia”; “potens est” (God); “paeniten- 
tiam agentes”; “dare mercedem”’; “et caetera”’; “tanta 
beneficia”; “‘beneficia praestare”; “post correptionem” ; 
“agnitio Dei”; “adventum expectare”’; “quid prodest?” 
“sine querela”; “semper . . . apud Deum”; “in posterum” ; 
“in ultimis”; “in aeternum”; “ex fide’; “per singula”; 
“ante oculos nostros’; “in minimo”; “‘viam dirigere”; 
“translatus in’; “conversus in’; “in veritate”’; “in con- 
spectu”; “in futurum”’; “offerre sacrificium”’; “gratias 
agere’; “non fictus,” “in unoquoque loco”; “secundum 
carnem”; “sine fine”; “sine Deo”; “Deus vivus”; “‘saecula 
saeculorum”’; “‘servos et ancillas”; “‘in servitutem redacti” 
“Deo vivere”; “famulus Dei.” P has “Deus locutus est” 
I, “locutus est .. . Deus.” P has “venenum porrigunt” 
I, “venenum porrigentes.” P, “ubi peccatum .. . abundat”; 
I, “ubi abundavit peccatum”; “baptismum percipere,” P; 
“percipere . . . fontem,” I. P has “testimonia carpere,” 
I, “sumere testimonia.” P has “Christus pro quibus est 
crucifixus”; I, “Christus pro nobis crucifixus.” P, “se 


o we we we 


mittit in periculum; “I, “praecipitantur se in periclum.” 
P has “a proposita castitate”; I, “a proposito impetu” ; 
“fidem servare” in both. P has “indigentem et desideran- 
tem”; I, “desiderat quasi indigens.” 
inveni”; P, “inquiret . 
cordiam consecutus.” 

as ‘fortis.’ 


P has “‘inquisivi.. . 
. . inveniet.” Both have “miseri- 
Both describe Satan euphemistically 
C. 44, “fortis est qui etc,’ “fortem vicit,” 
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v. 22. 1. P has “in lupanar tradis membra Christi”; 
I, “immunditiae semet ipsos tradentes,” v. 8. 3.  P has 
“propter timorem Dei”; I, “propter timorem erga Deum.” 
Both have “qui olim’”; “quasi volentes”; “quare ergo’‘; 
“unde autem” (wherefore), often in both. Both have 
“unde ergo”; “usque nunc”; “usque in”; “usque ad 
consummationem”; “usque ad mortem.” Both have 
‘utique’ often, eg., “quod utique.” P has ‘utique’ 
often after a relative pronoun (yé, at any rate), I has 
“sine dubitatione,” P, “‘sine ulla dubitatione.” Both have 
many phrases with ‘sine. I has “secundum placitum 
Patris”; P, “secundum Dei placitum.” I has “secundum 
quod ostendimus”; P, “secundum quod mihi ostensum 
fuerat.” I has “secundum meritum,”’ iv. 36. 6, in a bad 
sense; P has “secundum merita nostra” in a bad sense, 
Scilicet (30 in I, 8 in P) has a similar use in both in 
connexion with the Trinity, iv. 20. 2, “Patrem scilicet et 
Filium cum Spiritu Sancto.” Conf. 4, “Et ejus Filium 
Jesum Christum qui cum Patre scilicet (as you know) 
semper fuisse testamur.” Scilicet is used sarcastically by 
P, “indoctus scilicet,” C. 12. 62, Ep. 1, as they say; cf. 
ii. 13. 9, “ut quaerant, scilicet” (forsooth). | Compare 
“secundum illorum verba” (I) and “secundum clamorem 
illorum” (P). 

Again, both have “quanto magis”; “nuper factus”; 
“omnes omnino”; “et iterum” (with Scriptural quota- 
tions); “ex parte”; “ex toto corde”; “ex hoc”; “ 
(tempore) ; “‘liberare de”; “si forte”; “et ideo,” saepe in I; 
‘ideoque,’ P.E. 8. I has ‘semetipsos’ often, and ‘temet- 
ipsum,’ iv. 13. 2; P, ‘memetipsum” C. 44. I has ‘ante- 
quam’ and ‘priusquam,’ sometimes in the same sentence, 
e.g., iii, 21. 3; P has ‘antequam,’ C. 2, et al.; ‘priusquam, 
C. 12. Both have “effundere sanguinem.”  ‘Dignus’ 
(saepe in I, 7 in P) in the same phrases in both—in I, 
“qui digni fuerint,” v. 36. 1, v. 32. 1; in P, “st dignus 
fuero,” C. 13, also C. 37. Both have “pati improperia.” 
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Both refer to the Lord as Ipse, “Ipse dixit” (I), “Ipse 
ait” (P). Both use laborare = suffer, “maxime laborant” 
(P), “miserabiliter laborant,” ii. 32.5. Conf. 50 has “vel 
dimidio scriptulae” for dimidium; probably misled by the 
use of dimidio (by a half) three times in ii. 24. 3. I has 
“aliquis de hominibus”; P, “aliquem de cognatione mea.” 
Both use erga, e.g., I, “erga fratrem”; P, “erga fratres.”’ 
I, “benignitatem erga eos”; P, “misericordiam erga gentem 
illam.” “In conspectu Domini,” v. 36. 1, also “in con- 
spectu Ipsius (Domini),” C. 44. Patrick has “coram Deo” 
(C. 61) and so has I for variety. ‘“Neque . . . neque” 
alternately with “nec .. . nec” in both; e.g., “neque . . 
Mmue ... neque,” 1. 4. 2; “mec... nec... nec,’ tt. 3. 9; 
“neque ... meque” (C. 54); “nec... nec... nec,” Ep. 7. 

I has “non alium Patrem praeter hunc,” v. 21. 3; “non 
alterum Deum praeter eum quis est,” ii. 28. 1; Conf. 4, 
“non est alius Deus praeter Deum Patrem” ; also cf. ii. 7. 1, 
“praeter primum Deum.” 

Both use ac in duplicates; e.g., “‘semel ac pariter” (I); 
“magis ac magis’® (P). Also atque, e.g., “vacuum atque 
otiosum” (1); “laniantur atque depraedantur” (P). 

Both use adhuc for ‘still’ and ‘again,’ eg., “adhuc 
virgo” (1); “adhuc impendo” (P); “adhuc ostendit” 
(again), “adhuc ait,” “adhuc etiam” (again) (1); “venias 
et adhuc’ (again) ambulas” (P). Both have juxta, 
“according to,” e.g., “juxta typum,” “juxta veritatem,” C. 10; 
also juxta, ‘near,’ “juxta eum,” I; “juxta silvam,” C. 23. 
Phas “usque ad Gallias”; I, “usque ad fines terrae.” 

Both have the following particles :—etiam (yea), ecce 
(weak), immo (nay, rather), itaque, hodie (colloquial), 
item, nihilominus, nequaquam (by no means), necdum, 


ST has “‘ magis magisque” (v. 24. 3). 

7The meaning “ again” is notcompulsory here. It might mean come even 
sofar. See adhuc et blasphemantes, going so far as to iii. 25.3. Come and 
what’s more walk among us. But all this is to avoid Focluti, a wrong reading 
for Silva veluti, Coill Ultach, near Lough Neagh. 
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numquid (interrogative), modo, propterea, quasi, quilibet, 
quia, quando, quispiam, secundum, quatenus, quapropter, 
quotidie, quomodo (‘as’ and ‘how’), quare, qualiter, sicut, 
sic, sive—sive, non tantum . . . sed etiam, rursus, igitur, 
aliquando (wore). autem, circa, merito sponte, nimis, gratis, 
tam, ubique, verumtamen, vero; vel (saepe in I, 20 in P), 
alternates with aut in iv. 30. 1, et al., and E. 14; vel... vel 
is the rule in both. Vel in sense of ‘even,’ ii. 30. 7, Conf. 2; 
and velut. 

Among the less usual words—not already mentioned— 
in both are the following :—meritum (in bad _ sense), 
daemoniorum (idola, cives, P, iii. 6. 2, Ep. 2). Saginari, 
scandalizare, siccitas, sapere, scrutari, speciosus, labes 
(often in I), magnificare, plebs, extremus, satiare, proxi- 
mare, nuncupare, parentes (relations), sursum, secularis, 
cadaver, neophytus, lucratus sum, elemosinae, tyrannis 
(Greek terms); sollicitudo, usurpo, exterus, jocundare, 
vocifero, extraneus, consuetudo, idola, interficere, interire, 
ministrare, visitare, operatus est (s), aestimare, navigare, 
memor (mindful of), gustare, alienigenae, pignus (of 
Spirit), persecutionem pati, ordinare (eccl.), votum 
(desire), transferre, conculcare, honorificare, opprobrium, 
gravedo, transire, idoneus (s), tradere (bad sense), ad- 
versus, promptus, gehenna, periclitari, pulsare (knock), 
viduae, persona, ‘consummare’ (populum, orationem, finish), 
P; “consummatus discipulus,” I; “homine consummato ad 
salutem,” iv. 20. 6, testificari, confirmare (eccles.), Pref. v, 
“neophytorium sensum confirmere.” 

Ep. 2 and 3 shows that ‘confirmavi’ refers to Confirma- 
tion. Both use “separare se a” (often in I); responsum 
(of a Divine reply, C. 17, iv. 21. 2); circumvenire. 
“Ministerium servitutis meae,” P. I has ministerium and 
servitus in the same sentence, iv. 14. 1. Both refer to the 
Roman vicus (village, C. 1, iv. 14. 3). 

P has “apostolis et prophetis’; I, “prophetis et 
apostolis.” P in C. 59 and E. 18 f. refers to the “regnum 
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sanctorum” described in Irenaeus, v. 35, where the “aeterna 
regna” (E. 18) are contrasted with the “temporalia regna” 
(iv. 20. 11): “Aeterna regna capietis,” says P, a different 
existence from that of the “miserum regnum temporale,” 
E. 19. E. 21 is a pregnant construction, “ut mereantur 
Deo vivere,” which must stand for something like— 
“mereantur (veniam et incipiant) vivere Deo,” both phrases 
in Adv. Haer.: “veniam merebitur,” iv. 30. 3, “inciperent 
vivere Deo,” iii. 23. 6. The raiders would have to obtain 
pardon in the eyes of the Church before they could possibly 
begin a new life and be made whole, both here and for 
eternity, “sani efficiantur hic et in aeternum.” The 
numerous words and phrases common to both writers, not 
omitting the particles, the sinews of composition, go to 
prove that Patrick had no superficial acquaintance with the 
Latin translation of the Adversus Haereses. 


ADDENDUM. 


The following words and phrases are also in both 
authors :—certissime scio; cito . . . statim; iudex vivorum 
et mortuorum; visibilia et invisibilia; sylvestris; Deum 
ignorare; sapere (with Deus); Helias, seniores; periclitari; 
una causa; arripuit illud (P); illud abripiebat (1); effari; 
extremus; lucrari momentum; ultroneus; sanctus presby- 
terus (P); (plural I); offendere; circa (local); longe est a; 
temptare with Satanas; vae; barbarus; sanctis angelis; ante 
saecula; facere voluntatem; sublimis; testis (Deus); 
redimere; superior; inspicere; interire; publice; emendare 
confortare; distinguere (moral); delicta, Dei agnitio; 
inducere; toto corde; sponte, etc., etc. 


F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK. 





BERKELEY AND THE ABORTIVE BANK 
PROJECT OF 1720-21. 


““ WHETHER when a motion was once upon a time to 
establish a private bank in this kingdom by public authority, 
divers gentlemen did not show themselves forward to 
embark in that design.” (The Querist, Part II, No. 265. 
Hone’s Edition.)? 


Since the real monetary situation in eighteenth-century 
Ireland was as described in the previous essays, the estab 
lishment of a substantially capitalised corporate bank was 
a matter of special urgency. Even if such a bank had 
contented itself with the limited functions of the con- 
temporary Bank of Amsterdam it could have brought order 
out of the monetary chaos, and its paper would have 
circulated at a premium, in comparison with even legal 
tender gold coin. If it had taken to itself the rdle of the 
contemporary Bank of England it would have formed a 
suitable institution for the expansion of a circulating 
medium based on credit. In actual fact a responsible national 
banking institution was not established until 1783. In the 
meantime, “the credit organisation of the country was in 
the hands of a number of so-called bankers, individuals with 
little or no capital, but issuing notes without restriction, 
who were able to trade on the credulity of the people” 
(Malcolm Dillon, “History of Banking in Ireland,” 
quoted in Dr. George O’Brien’s ‘“ Economic History 
of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century,” p. 353). In this 
century as in the seventeenth brokers brought people who 

1The quotations in this Essay are given from Hone’s Edition, 
published by the Talbot Press, as being more accessible to the general 


reader, and more conveniently arranged than the copy of the Querist 
contained in Fraser’s Edition of Berkeley’s Complete Works. 
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wished to borrow into contact with those who had money 
to lend, and such transactions took place in “hard cash.” 
Goldsmiths issued promissory notes against deposits of 
cash. These notes were made transferable by endorsement 
by an Act passed in 1709, and on this legal basis there 
grew up a widespread circulation of private bankers’ notes, 
based on credit often of the flimsiest description. In 1735 
there were five solid private banking firms in Dublin, of 
which the firm of La Touche and Kane was one. Some 
of them maintained an honourable and continuous exist- 
ence, but the generality of banking firms was of mushroom 
growth, and the losses occasioned by their frequent failures 
were serious and widespread (Dr. George O’Brien, ibid., 
p. 354). 

Yet the growth of private banking, with all its weak- 
nesses and faults, must be held to be one of the causes 
which alleviated the intolerable monetary situation, and 
enabled the exchange economy to develop in the latter half 
of the century. Bishop Berkeley queries: “ Whether 
current banknotes may not be deemed money? And 
whether they are not actually the greater part of the money 
of this kingdom?” (The Querist, Part I, No. 35). Thomas 
Prior writing in 1729 remarks: “Were it not for 
Bankers Notes which we have in good Plenty, it would 
be impossible to manage our Domestick Traffic half so well 
as we do” (McCulloch, “Old and Scarce Tracts on 
Money,” p. 319). 

In these circumstances one would have thought that 
the proposal to establish a solid and substantial corporate 
bank, which appeared in 1720, would have received a warm 
welcome in all responsible quarters. The proposal took the 
form of a petition to the King by the Earl of Abercorn 
and others to enable the contemplated banking corporation 
to raise a fund of £500,000 to lend to merchants at a low 
rate of interest. The King approved, and directed that a 
Charter for its incorporation should pass the Great Seal 
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of Ireland (Swift’s “Works,” Vol. VII, Bohn’s Edition, 
p. 42). 

The nominal capital of the proposed Corporation was 
to be £500,000, of which £100,000 was to be paid up in 
cash by subscribers, no one of whom was to be allowed 
to subscribe for more than £4,000 Stock. The bank was 
authorised by its Charter to “issue bills” only to the amount 
of its nominal capital. The uncalled capital, for which 
the subscribers were liable, was to be guaranteed by 
“Bonds and Judgements” entered into on their behalf. 
The purchase and sale of the bank’s Stock, while not 
actually impossible, would thus be rendered difficult by 
the necessity of transferring Bonds and Judgements in 
respect of the unpaid balance. The Bill authorising the 
establishment of the bank contained a clause limiting the 
rate of interest charged by the bank to 5 per cent. 

Thus the bank was to be a corporate bank, privately 
owned, similar to the Bank of England, and was to have 
the right of note issue up to an amount equivalent to the 
nominal value of its capital. 

The proposal came before the Irish Parliament in the 
form of a Bill, but, although it was welcomed in the first 
instance, on mature reflection, and in consequence of a 
pamphlet propaganda which sprang up, Parliament finally 
decided to reject it. 

The protagonists in this controversy were Mr. Henry 
Maxwell, who argued in favour of the proposal, and 
Mr. Hercules Rowley, who opposed it. Swift also played 
a part in opposition to it, and the contemporary letters of 
Archbishop King and Archbishop Synge, both of them 
men of intelligence and integrity, were fiercely hostile. 
Accordingly, it is not without interest to follow in some 
detail the arguments on both sides, especially as some of 
them have a curiously modern flavour. 

After setting out the terms on which the Bank was to 
be established, and the precautions taken to prevent jobbing 
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in its stock, Mr. Maxwell goes on to explain that the 
Bank will be obliged by law ‘“‘not to take more than five 
per cent. interest for lending or discounting.” He argues 
that by the relative reduction of interest here “our poor 
would have full employment, our country would be 
populous, and our inhabitants industrious” (Maxwell, 
“Reasons offered for erecting a bank in Ireland,” p. 11). 
The rate of interest cannot be lowered by law, “but erecting 
a bank could and would lower interest rates, for the interest 
taken by the bank will govern the interest of the nation 
without a law” (ibid., pp. 50, 51). 

It is interesting to find thus early the theory advanced 
that a manipulation of the rate of interest charged for bank 
loans can be made to govern all other interest rates 
charged. The corollary that a lowering of the rate of 
interest will encourage the production of capital goods and 
expand employment is also quite clearly stated, and has 
a curiously modern ring. ‘“ While the interest of Money 
was at Ten per cent. and land at Ten or Twelve years’ 
purchase there were no improvements made in Ireland. 
It was cheaper at 10 per cent. to purchase than improve. 
Since the interest of money was reduced by law to 
8 per cent. and, without a law, to about six per cent. the 
price of lands rose to twenty years’ purchase or more. 
The consequence of this was that now it became better 
husbandry to improve than purchase. But if the interest 
of money shall yet fall lower by erecting a bank the 
improvements at eight per cent. will be but a pattern of 
what they will be brought to at Five per cent.” (Maxwell, 
ibid., pp. 13, 14). Further he maintains that “no pro- 
portion of money hoarded up in any nation can lessen its 
price, that is its Interest; that can only be done by money 
circulating.” On the other hand, “establishing a bank will 
not only restore credit, and bring into circulation a great 
part of the present dead money but will increase your 
Species, inasmuch as Bank notes will, through their credit, 
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obtain the use and value of Species” (ibid., pp. 48, 49). In 
other words, the mere increase of the monetary medium is 
not enough. It is necessary also to act on the “liquidity 
preference” of individuals. 





























Hercules Rowley in his reply began by developing an a 
argument which shows to what a degree the commercial L 
restrictions damaged the atmosphere in which these dis- § a 
cussions were carried on. “If the intended Bank prove § ft 
advantageous to us by increasing our trade and en- 
couraging our manufactures—and should in the least § ar 
interfere with or hinder the trade of England, then we dc 
may expect they will procure a Repeal of the Charter, and J th 
so cramp our trade and discourage our manufactures as to J co 
render them impracticable. If it happens to impoverish th 
us, and drain our little substance into Great Britain, then § cor 
indeed we may be sure of a continuation.” (An Answer — ou 
to a Book entitled Reasons offered, etc., by Hercules § fee 
Rowley, Esq., Dublin, 1721, p. 5.) Rowley admits indeed J (id 
that our trade and manufactures cannot be carried on 
without a sufficiency of Money or credit, and that a good f Bar 
and secure paper credit would be very beneficial (tbid, § mo: 
p. 18), but considers that the Honesty of the Directors of § Kin 
the Bank would be the only real guarantee of its sound rem 
management, and that the whole history of Corporations, § mer 
especially in England, went to show that their management § bety 
always got into the hands of corrupt self-seekers (ibid, bala 
p. 38). In the special case of Ireland he thought it in § the 
evitable that the control would get into the hands off the 
moneyed and commercial interests, to the great injury off bank 
the landed man, and with the possible result that a Land send 
Tax would be imposed. ‘‘ The Papists cannot purchas§ year 
lands and are at a loss how to lay out their money. They§ great 
will buy Bank Stock and get control of the Bank to the set wy 
weakening of the Protestant interest” (ibid., p. 39). This sent 
was a curious result of one item in the Penal Laws agains natio: 
Roman Catholics. Thus, fear of English commercid§ want 
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jealousy on the one hand and fear of Roman Catholic 
ambitions on the other combined to darken counsel. 

Yet the argument was conducted in a high-minded 
manner, at least by Maxwell and Rowley; and the latter 
attributes nothing but the highest motives to the Lord 


cial Lieutenant, the Duke of Grafton, for his conduct in the 
dis- § affair. The bona fides of the advocates of the Bank is 
ove & fully admitted. 

en- Rowley contributes very little of solid worth to the 
east | arguments on the merits of the case, and what little he 


does contribute betrays the cloven hoof of Mercantilist 
thought. ‘Whenever the importation of consumable 
commodities destroyed at home exceeds the exportation of 
the manufactured or unmanufactured products of any 
country, then it must be daily impoverished. Lessening 
our Importations and encouraging our manufactures would 
feed the hungry, clothe the naked and relieve the oppressed” 
(ibid., pp. 24, 26). 


d on The real reason why the proposal to establish a 
good § Banking Corporation was foredoomed to failure appears 
(ibid, § more clearly in the contemporary letters of Archbishop 
yrs Of § King and others, and by implication in some casual 


remarks contained in the course of Mr. Maxwell’s argu- 
ment in its favour. Apparently up to 1715 the trade 
between France and Ireland gave rise to a “favourable” 
balance, which came to the latter country in specie. “In 
the years 1715-16 it is notorious,” said Maxwell, “that 


ids off the French nation, merchants and bankers, became 
ury off bankrupt.” Accordingly, “we since those years annually 
1 Land send them a Balance in Money, from whence before the 
archast§ year 1715 we annually received a Balance in Money. The 


greatest cause of the drain of our wealth was the Bubbles 
set up in France, England and Holland, where we not only 
sent and lost great quantities of our ready money, but those 
nations became bankrupt, and the trade of Europe, for 
want of credit, was put into a convulsion” (Maxwell, 
op. cit., pp. 23, 24). 


12 
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Maxwell antedates by almost four years the failure of 
John Law’s French schemes, which did not take place till 
the 21st May, 1720, but this event, and the contemporary 
South Sea Bubble episode, had reactions even in Ireland, 
and created a situation in which no proposal for a joint 
stock corporation that had to deal with money or banking 
was likely to be adopted. 

Archbishop Synge, writing to the Primate of England 
on March 26, 1722, said: “I proposed indeed to have 
made greater haste with my house, but upon the South 
Sea calamity there was such a failure of money throughout 
the Kingdom, and most of all in Connaught, that it has 
been with very great difficulty that 1 have been able to do 
what I have done.” Again, writing on October 21, 1723, 
he said: ‘Last session of our Parliament we had a 
struggle to get free of the design of establishing a bank 
here, which if it had taken effect would have drawn very 
evil consequences after it” (Archbishop Synge’s letters to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Gilbert Papers, Dublin). 

Archbishop King, writing on October 5, 1721, to the 
Bishop of Clogher, makes a cordial reference to Synge, 
the Archbishop of Tuam, in connection with this very 
matter. “The Archbishop of Tuam is positive that you 
must come up, and it is not for me to separate from so 
staunch a brother. The Bank, the precious Bank is 
tumbling upon us, and we need your help to prevent our 
being overwhelmed by it. We need no South Sea to 
drown us, for a little water will do it. France had its 
Missasipi and Britain its Southsea but it is thought that 
this bubble will be sufficient to do our business. All the 
speaking men in the House of Commons are for it being 
concerned as subscribers, many are against it, but can’t 
speak their minds. Dean Swift offered to lay me five 
guineas this morning the bill would pass, for a good 
national reason to be sure—which was no other than that 
it was for private advantage and public mischief” (Arch- 
bishop King MS.). 
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The sporting Dean contributed his quota of mordant 
wit to the propaganda of the opposition, but no argument 
of any solid worth. He proposed ironically in his pamphlet, 
“The Swearers’ Bank,” that, if a tax were levied on all 
Irish persons of sixpence or a shilling for every oath they 
uttered, an enormous fund would thus be acquired which 
could be used to capitalise a national bank on a most solid 
foundation. The profits might perhaps be used for the 
maintenance of sailors’ bastards, but it would be wrong 
and immoral to apply them to any proselytising religious 
purpose, following the bad example of the Vatican, where 
the licences paid by courtesans are contributed to a fund 
for the propagation of the Faith; then he adds, charac- 
teristically, in language which it would be immodest to 
quote with literal accuracy: “To the shame of all 
Protestant courtesans be it said a courtesan in Rome may 
hope that the practice of her profession will be the means 
of converting some poor heathen or heretic.” 

Thus, by good arguments and bad, but most of all by 
the inopportuneness of the time, the proposal to establish 
a corporate Bank in Ireland was successfully resisted in 
1720-21, and the country was condemned to another half- 
century of irresponsible banking. 

Berkeley’s attitude to this bank project must be inferred 
from his general monetary philosophy. He was travelling 
in Italy, Sicily, and France in 1720, and was in London 
during the first nine months of 1721. He returned to 
Dublin in October, 1721, when the fate of the proposed 
Banking Corporation was already sealed. Thus he was 
not in a position to take any part in the controversy which 
had raged, but he must have witnessed, personally, its final 
rumblings. 

He refers directly to the proposal in the query quoted 
at the beginning of this Essay. What he would have 
thought of it as a whole, on the merits, may be inferred 
from other queries. With the general object of providing 
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a more abundant and flexible monetary medium, and 
remedying the scarcity of coin, he would doubtless have 
sympathised. The proposed bank would have been a great 
improvement on a rigid currency situation, to which un- 
supported token currencies and irresponsible private banks 
gave a necessary, but undesirable form of, elasticity. But 
he would have considered that the proposed bank, though 
corporate and authorised by the State, was in essence a 
private bank, and that to describe such a bank as public 
or national was altogether illegitimate. He queries 
“whether by a national bank be not properly understood 
a bank, not merely established by public authority as the 
Bank of England, but a bank in the hands of the public, 
wherein there are no shares: whereof the public alone is 
proprietor, and reaps all the benefit” (The Querist, Part I, 
No. 248, cf. No. 242). Private banks were in existence 
anyhow, and were a necessary evil. On the other hand, 
“the evils apprehended from a national bank are much 
more to be apprehended from private banks; but men by 
custom are familiarised and reconciled to common dangers, 
which are therefore thought less than they really are” 
(ibid., Part III, No. 25). 

For Berkeley all circulation is like a circulation of 
credit, and gold is only “credit for so much power” (ibid, 
Part III, No. 10), ie., power to command the services 
of others. The nation would not be enriched by the 
“discovery of the richest gold mine that ever was, in the 
heart of the kingdom” (ibid., Part II, No. 18). Ultimately, 
for Berkeley, there is no real distinction between metallic 
money and credit, since each is a means of commanding 
the services of others in the community or the economy, 
and the mere increase of money in either of its forms 
increases only the monetary expression of the liability to 
render such services to the owners of the money. It is, in 
a sense, an increase of public debt, and therefore money 
must not be allowed or encouraged to increase, except in 
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proportion as those acquiring it, in whatever form, are 
contributing an increased quid pro quo to the pool of goods 
and services available for all to share (cf. ibid., Part II, 
No. 127). If private banks, whether individually or cor- 
porately owned, are allowed to pursue their trade they will, 
in fact, increase monetary liabilities which are technically 
theirs, but actually are the liabilities of the public. 
Consequently, the real question is not between money and 
credit, but “‘which ought to be preferred, private credit 
or public credit” (ibid., Part III, No. 58). 

The interests of private persons are apt to bias judg- 
ment, and therefore “traders alone are not to be consulted 
about trade or bankers about money” (tbid., Part I, 
No. 308). In short, the sole proprietor of a banking system 
which is to be truly national should be the public, and the 
sole director the legislature (ibid., Part III, No. 124). 

Thus Berkeley’s support of the proposed “ National 
Bank” of 1720 would have been qualified by serious 
apprehensions, though, failing anything more in accord- 
ance with his ideas, he would doubtless have accepted it 
as a second best. In particular, he would have looked 
askance at the private ownership of its Stock, and might 
well have doubted the efficacy of the arrangements pro- 
posed to prevent trafficking in it. In his opinion it would 
be “fatal to engraft trade on a national bank, or to propose 
dividends on the stock thereof” (ibid., Part II, No. 108). 


JOSEPH JOHNSTON. 





TWO LEXICOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


I, 


L. and S.and English editors of the 7vachinzae fail to see the 
semantic connection between three uses of évéaréoua: in tra- 
gedy, viz.: 


dis 7’ év reAeuTH Tovvop’ évdatovpevos 
cadet (Sepiem 578-9, referring to TloAv—veckns), 


and Aesch, fr. 350, I: 


Q? > 


6 8 évdaretra: Tas éuas edradias, 
and Soph. Zrach. 791 (Heracles reviles Deianeira) : 
To dvomapevvov A€xtpov évdaTovpevos, 


Almost all commentators agree with the scholiast that 
in the reference to Polynices the verb implies division and 
emphasis of his name’s component parts to demonstrate the 
nomen omen. But in the fr. it is taken = ¢0 celebrate and in 
the Zrach. = to reproach. Better semasiological sense is made 
if it is taken in both cases = ¢o divide (i.e. into its component, 
and here significant, parts). Thus the ed in svawadiag and the 
Sijiog in Ayavepa are given prominence as the context de. 
mands. ‘The obviousness of the zomen omen in the latter is 
deliberately mitigated by Sophocles with the periphrasis 10 
Svowdpevvov Aékrpov. It is not impossible that there is a 
slight pun on Aexrdé¢ in Aékrpov, as there is in the double use 
of Aécro in Od. 451-3 and possibly in Agam. 712: 


Ildpiv tov aivodextpov. 
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TWO LEXICOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
In Euripides’ H.F. 218: 


Aoyovs dvediotHpas évdatovpuevos, 


the same meaning of speaking with emphasis is possible, 
or else the more concrete scattering, distributing which is 
demanded also in O.7. 205. 


Il. 


The word radatpwog is derived by Boisacq, Liddell and 
Scott, Monro, and Leaf from *rAaw and *Fprdc, and trans- 
lated bearing a shield of bull’s hide. Buttman neglects the 
word. Against this current explanation there are two strong 
objections. 

First, *rAaw never occurs in this purely physical sense of 
carrying; it always implies enduring, suffering, daring. L. and 
S. admits this—‘ never like pépw of bodily loads or burdens,’ 
Leaf’s parallels at //. vii 239, namely radaspyd¢ and rada- 
mevOyc, are not true parallels at all, for goyor and wévOog here 
are abstract concepts quite unlike pivde¢. 

Secondly, the interpretation shzeld-bearing is never con- 
sidered by the ancient commentators. They all either give 
vague general meanings, vropovntikdc, ToAgueKdcg, KapTEpiKdc, 
tod\unpo¢ (so Hesychius, Etym. Mag., Suidas, scholl. A, D, 
G' at //. vii 239, G? and L at //. v 289, Band T at //. xx 78, 
schol. at Acharnians 964), or else take it as meaning tough- 
skinned or with tough shield. So schol. T at J/. v 289 glosses 
it isxupdypwra, and adds Aristarchus’ opinion (see sch. A 
ibidem) that raXaiptvog was not a compound word at all but 
a lengthened form of raXag meaning roAunpdc. Eustathius’ 
comments are the most illuminating. At //. v. 289 he notes, 


@ On toAguary (sc. Ares) axdAouBov cai rd tadavpivov. roi¢ 


8 ‘ avr + ia Sie at > ey > , ” 
ev yapa Ole TWOAEMLATALC O ptivoc ou TaAaC eaTIV, TOL KaprTe- 


pikdc, ovd aretpis, adAa SnAovdri répnv Kal awudd¢, Kata yap 
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Tov TotyTiy Eimelv TOIg uty paxYoLEVvorc avdpaow 6 xpw¢ ov AiBog 
ove? olSnpog «.r.’. A similar explanation of raAavpivog as 
tough-skinned is also given by him in a note on pevordpos at 
Il, xxi 392: rovréort raXava pivov Exwv. It may have been 
first applied to the shield of tough hide itself and extended 
by metalepsis to the warrior’s own skin—thus schol. G! 
(and cf. T) at //. vii 239, rd StrAOv wEraArnTriKwe Eig TO cUVW- 
vuuov, and similarly Eustathius zzdem. Eustathius’ note if 
hastily read might be taken to intend the translation shie/d- 
bearing, but wrongly: onpsiwoa 6? Kai Ore 6 ido vwnav Bov 


7 , > 2 x , , 7K r ‘ e ‘ 
aSaXénv eixdrwe cal radaipivog Aéyour’ Gv ToAgumorig . . . 1 yap 


alaréa Bove radacg tort pivdc, 6 tore KapreptkoOv Kal orepEov 
dépua €& Gv ciywerac rd radabpivov. ‘ Eustathius’ explanation 
is stfained, but he holds to the orthodox interpretatlon ¢ough- 
skinned. 

Thus without exception the ancient commentators under- 
stood the word as meaning etymologically wth thick or 
enduring skin, or more vaguely as enduring, brave. 

The modern rendering, shzeld-bearing, apparently arises 
from a misunderstanding of //. vii, 238-9. Hector is answer- 
ing the insulting challenge of Ajax of the Eightfold Shield: 


old émi deft, 01d’ éx’ dpiorepa vwopnoa Bar 
2% , , »” , , 
alahénv, TO por ote TaAavpivov moAemiCecv. 


The first clause has been taken as an epexegesis in the 
Homeric manner of the unusual word raAaépivov. But the 
scholiast and Eustathius, as cited above, rightly saw that 
takavpwov was a kind of pun here. Hector suggests: 
“]T haven’t a ponderous shield of eight layers, but I know 
how to handle mine deftly, and that’s my conception of 
tough-skinned fighting,” ie. “I don’t rely entirely on a 
shield for my safety; I have personal endurance as well.” 
The language is strained, as punning language often has 
to be, 
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It was a platitude in antiquity that a warrior’s skin should 
be tough. Such was Ajax’s that (according to Aeschylus’ 
version of his suicide, see schol. at Sophocles’ Ajax 833) he 
could not pierce it with his own sword until Athena helped 
him. Achilles’ invulnerability shows a similar notion. There 
were, of course, limits—ot ogi \iog ypwe od8? cidnpoc. 

The Homeric meaning of raXavpwwoe, then, is with tough 
skin, hence enduring. This is an exact parallel to radaxapdio¢ 
and rakagpwv. Cf. Anyte in Anth. Pal. vii, 208, 3: 


péXav S€ or alua tadavpivoy dia ypwrds 
léoce. 


W. B. STANFORD. 





ETYMOLOGICAL NOTE. 


In Hermathena, \iii, I suggested that carayovoc in Hesy. 
chius (glossed as 6 Aurapd¢, & tpdpmog) was an error for 
karapBovog (i.e. «ar-apBovoc). I had to anticipate the 
objection that there are no other instances of xara com. 
pounded with negative adjectives. This I attempted to 
meet, partly by showing that no ambiguity would arise in 
this case, and partly by pointing to the positive development 
in the meaning of agBovec. Iam now convinced that adGovor 
(= ‘ plentiful’) never was negative. Ina very few contexts, it 
is true, a. has an active and clearly negative force = ‘not 


envying’; but its most frequent occurrence is as an epithet | 


of xapwéc, tAovTOG, xpuadc, Biorog and the like to connote 
abundance (or of the possessor of such to connote possession 
of abundance). The negative character of the adjective is 
not felt strongly here: it is noteworthy that such equivalents 
as ‘bountiful,’ ‘plenteous,’ ‘rich, appear in the dictionaries 
more insistently than what would seem to be the strictly 
exact negative counterpart, ‘unstinted.”} 

The essentially positive application of a@Bovog in this 
sense now leads me, by reason of its frequency and its rather 
special significance, to separate it entirely from a@@ovog, ie. 
a-~Bovos, ‘not envying.” The forms ardAcc, wrdAeuoe beside 
mdXc, TOAEuog have given rise to much controversy, and their 
explanation may be said to be still an open question. It 
seems agreed, however, that a dialectical variant fzol-* (or 
puol-*) underlies wroA-. It should be noted that this intrusive 


'No hint of the privative derivation is shown by Hesychius’ definition— 
&pOovov’ word. Kat rArovciorv. 

? Compare the Irish pronunciation of car as cyar. 

3 So Jacobsohn, KZ. 42, 264 sqq. 
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palatal (or labial) comes before 0.4 I would suggest that a 
similar byform arose, under similar conditions, before the o in 
the o grade of the e/o enlargement of a root® which in the e 
grade gave the noun a@evog, ‘abundance,’ ‘riches.’ Beside 
*ap-ov-og, then, would appear *agzoroc, just as réAguog had 
its variant *redAeuoc ; and just as *rzdAeuog resulted in mré- 
Aguocg, SO *apzovoc gave apBovoc.® 

If this is so, there would be every likelihood of an early 
confusion between this simple a@#ovog and a negative com- 
pound adjective connected with @@ovéw. This false associa- 
tion, too, would be of such a kind as to help to establish the 
byform a@Pove¢g to the exclusion of the original *apovoc. 
Parallels abound. Of *dmgwa—the normal form—and its. 
dialectical variant /¢mgua, only the latter survives in historical 
Latin because of its false association with /imgo. Cf. also the 
many words in English which owe their present form to a 
‘folk etymology.’ So *agpovoc disappeared leaving no trace, 
and apBovog carried two meanings at variance and appeared, 
in buth senses, as an adjective ‘of two terminations.’ "A@@ovog 
ov, With a préivativum, is regular: with the simple uncom- 


‘If weAeui(w is related to wéAeuos, it is significant that there is no trace of 
abyform *rreAeui cw. 

5 We are not concerned here with deciding what this root was. Boisacq now 
gives mbh- (+ en + es-), cf. O.I. imbed, ‘abundance,’ O.H.G. imbi ‘swarm,’ 


latin omnis (for *ombh-ni-s), etc. An older view connected &evos with 


ddévera (ed@nvia): if this be true, then *&govos, i.e. *sm-g“on-es-, is quite 
° 


regular (as is eb@évera), while it is &oevos itself that is the form that has 
suffered analogical levelling (*sm-g'en-¢s- strictly giving *&@evos). 

6 The aspiration is not lost here as it has been in Present Stems, where 
malogy has levelled g: (and f:) with m in the one ending -rrw. xpimrw 
(tot0a), Bdwrw (Bad) have followed néwre (xowh), kAémtw (kAomn), aS have also 
Btdrw (BAGBn), Kadvwrw (KadvBn). Analogy has been particularly disturbing 
in present stems, cf. the history of @:, which normally becomes Attic o (uécos) 
but gives rr (really @@) in verbs, on the model of the gutturals. In the case of 
two other factors helped the confusion: (i) the aorist in -Ja common to both 
pirated and unaspirated labials, (ii) dissimilation (Grassmann’s Law), in 
wme cases, ¢.g. Erador but Odwrw. 
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pounded adjective apovoc -ov (in the event of its not having 
just followed a-@@ovog -ov), compare the related’ apvedg (fem,, 
Iliad ii, 570) and such words as jjavxoc, atOproc, Oijpetoc, Erupoc, 
and many others. 

The two meanings of ag0ovog were sufficiently distinct to 
Greek feeling to permit a play on the double entendre. A 
famous instance occurs in Aeschylus, Agam. 471 (xpivw & 
&p0ovoy bABov). In his note on this line G. Thomson cites 
several other occasions of the amphibology.* There is also, 
possibly, a conscious attempt to bridge the gulf between the 
two meanings of apBovog in Herodotus, iii, 830—avdpa rvpavvov 


apBovor eet eivar, Exovra ye wavra ta ayaba. The ye is signi- 


ficant. A tyrant, being apQoveg in one sense, should also be 
apOovoc in the other. 

Incidentally, there is a practical advantage in being able 
to dissociate apBovog, ‘abundant,’ from @0édvo¢, a word of 
most obscure etymology. For this word, and a very useful 
exposition of the problems relating to @8ovéw in Homer, see 
J. L. Myres in the Classécal Review, li (1937), pp. 163-4. 


L. J. D. RICHARDSON. 


7 That is, if this account of &@@ovos is correct. 

8*Fr. Phil. Gr. (Mullach) i, p. 514 (ri dor! wevia; . . . &@Oovoy mpiyua), 
Schol. ad Eur. Hec. 238) (p@ova- rd wéuhouat, e& of Kal d &pOovos mAvitos & 
&ueurros), Max. Tyr. 3, 9 (jdovats ouvrday appouphnros Kat arauedrors Kal 
apedvais).’ 
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THE LAW OF UNINTENTIONAL WRONGS 
AMONG PRIMITIVE PEOPLES. 


RECENTLY the following news-item appeared in a daily 
newspaper :— 
“Patna (India), Wednesday. 

“A tame elephant of Saran accidentally killed a man. 

“He was accordingly taken before a magistrate and 
charged with manslaughter, but after considerable legal 
scrutiny was ordered to a veterinary hospital for inves- 
tigation into his history and the criminal predilections of 
his ancestors. 

“No blot could be found on his character, however, so 
the animal was discharged from the hospital to be taken 
back to the police court for formal acquittal. 

“But the animal and his mahout suddenly disappeared, 
with the result that a warrant was issued against the 
elephant.” 


What the accuracy of the report is may perhaps be 
doubted, but it does recall a fascinating variety of legal 
action which used to be common in European law—criminal 
process against animals and inanimate objects. 

Of the former, the last trial and execution of a cow 
took place in France in 1740. A lawsuit between the 
Commune of St. Julien and a certain beetle lasted for 
forty-two years. Chassame, a famous French lawyer, 
made his reputation by the successful defence of some 
rats. Most fantastic of all is the case tried at Lovegne 
in 1457, in which a sow and six young ones were tried on 
a charge of having murdered and partly eaten a child. 
The sow was found guilty and sentenced to death; but the 
young ones were acquitted in consideration of their youth 
and the bad example set them by their mother.* So to-day 
among the Bagos of East Africa, an ox or cow or any 
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domestic animal which kills a human being is put to 
death.” So too Exodus xx1, 28. 

Of the latter, cases are almost innumerable. It was 
not until 1846 that the English institution of “ Deodand” 
was abolished—apparently owing to the fear that, whole 
railway trains might be confiscated. The rule was that 
anything which caused the death of a human being should 
be handed over to the King, to be sold and the proceeds 
devoted to pious purposes—“for the appeasing of God’s 
wrath,” as Coke says.° The commonest of deodands 
were horses, carts, oxen, millwheels, boats and cauldrons. 
In the Leges Henrici Primi it is held that where a man 
puts down his arms somewhere and another takes them 
and does harm with them, as where he has left them with 
a polisher or repairer, and the like happens, the owner 
must free himself by oath. In Queen Elizabeth’s time 
Plowden wrote that if my horse strikes a man, and after- 
wards I sell my horse, and after that the man dies, the 
horse shall be forfeited.‘ The same idea is found in many 
early systems of law. Thus in Greek law, Herodotus 
tells how Xerxes made a floating bridge over the 
Hellespont. A great storm shattered his work. 

“And when Xerxes heard of it he was deeply enraged 
and ordered that the Hellespont should be scourged with 
three hundred lashes, and a pair of fetters thrown into 
_ 

The immediate significance of these curious items is 
that they point to a very remarkable fact—the fact that 
in most present-day systems of primitive law (as in nearly 
all the really ancient codes), motive is an entirely irrelevant 
factor in deciding criminal or tortious responsibility. 

In modern developed systems of law motive is an 
essential factor. Unless there is some special duty of 
taking care, intention or negligence must be proved in 
order to sustain liability. Otherwise, in the words of 
O. W. Holmes: “The general principle of our law is that 
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loss from accident must lie where it falls, and this principle 
is not affected by the fact that a human being is the 
instrument of misfortune.” 

But this consideration of motive as affecting liability 
is a comparatively late phenomenon in the evolution of law. 
The primitive basis is one of absolute liability—that a 
man acts at his peril. And in remote parts of the world 
to-day we may still see the evolution towards the modern 
standpoint taking place. 

The following illustrations of this come from decided 
cases of recent years, mostly within the last decade. 

First, let us take a fairly highly developed code of 
customary law. Here we see consideration of motive at a 
transitional stage. The judgments of the native courts of 
the modern Bedouins of the Sinai and Western Deserts 
illustrate this admirably. Notes received by the writer in 
1936 show the rule of absolute liability among these peoples.” 

“A man who in a dance or in play fires off a rifle, and 
accidentally kills someone, is as guilty of manslaughter as 
one who lies in wait for an enemy and murders him. The 
tribe has lost a man... I have had cases where Arabs 
have been injured or killed by motor cars where it has been 
hard to make the injured parties see the difference between 
this accidental wrong and an intentional killing... A 
case in the Hamar Native Court the other day when I 
happened to be present illustrates this point. A number 
of people were sleeping by the roadside, and a donkey 
got loose. A, a young lad, woke up and ran to catch the 
donkey. It was dark, and he could not see where he was 
going. He stumbled and fell over B, who was sleeping 
near. His knee came in contact with B’s head, and B has 
suffered from headaches ever since. B claimed damages. 
I thought that this was a pure accident, without even an 
element of contributory negligence, but the Court pro- 
ceeded to assess compensation, to be paid by 4.” Again’: 
“The fact that liability is not extinguished even in the 
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most obvious cases of accident is illustrated by a case 
which came to my notice last year. Two boys, aged 
about twelve, were hunting young guinea-fowl, and were 
chasing a wounded bird. Approaching it together, one 
of them struck at it with his stick. At the same moment 
his companion threw himself upon it, received the stick on 
his skull, and was killed. In this case the parties were 
minors, and belonged to the same tribal section, and the 
completeness and inevitability of the accident was not in 
dispute. Yet blood-money was paid by the relatives of 
the killer to the relatives of the deceased, and no suggestion 
was heard of the injustice of such payment.” 

But since the Bedouins are a comparatively advanced 
people, their legal conscience has come to be in advance 
of the letter of the law. That must be adhered to— 
but by means of legal fiction the penalty is in practice 
mitigated in many cases where there is lack of intention 
to harm.* 

When we come to the agricultural tribes of tropical 
Africa we find law in a less developed state—the standard 
varies rather, but in all we find the same rule of absolute 
liability. And as we pass down to the more primitive 
tribes we find the rule becoming more and more definite. 

J. S. Diamond in his recent book, “ Primitive Law,” 
shows how we find in the agricultural tribes of East 
Africa, as we work towards the coast, an ever-increasing 
culture; and he shows that parallel with that growth of 
culture is a development of the consciousness that intention 
should be considered in deciding the punishment for 
wrongs.’ It is only in the coastal tribes as a rule that we 
find intention considered as a relevant factor. Among 
most of the agricultural tribes of the interior the contrary 
rule generally holds good. 

From a diversity of peoples may be quoted some recent 
representative cases. .From Northern Rhodesia came the 
following :— 
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A was shooting birds in his garden. He saw a move- 
ment in a bush and fired, thinking it was a bird, and 
accidentally killing B, who was a trespasser stealing 
vegetables. A was held liable for blood-money to B’s 
family.*° A and B were walking in single file on their 
way to hunting. A was leading, and had his muzzle- 
loading gun over his shoulder. The trigger caught on a 
twig and the resulting explosion killed B. A was held 
liable to pay damages to relatives of B.™ 


Similarly from Tanganyika comes this report’? :— 


“A boatman ferrying a canoe with three passengers 
across a flooded river, which even in flood was normally 
safe with the canoe filled to half its capacity (eight 
persons). Half-way across the river the canoe got into a 
whirlpool, which had never been known to exist on the 
river. The canoe was upset and a child was drowned. 
Shortly afterwards an old man came to court to claim 
compensation against the boatman for the loss of the child. 
His case was thrown out; not because compensation was 
not payable, but because he was not the right person 
to sue for compensation—the conclusion being that had 


the right person sued he would have obtained compen- 
sation.” 


An instance to the same effect is quoted by Schweitzer.** 
It concerns the people of the Ogowe district in Gaboon, in 
Central Africa. 

Schweitzer was treating in his hospital a man who had 
been mauled by a hippo in a canoe accident. The man 
died, and his companion when the accident occurred, on 
whose invitation he had gone fishing, was expected to 
accompany the body of the dead man to his native village. 
He was, according to native law, responsible for the 
accident, and could be called to account. Schweitzer 
refused to let the man go with the body, as the man had 
been terrified that he might not merely have been called 
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upon to recompense the dead man’s family with money or 
goods, but might have been put to death. 

Lastly, we must examine the practices of the most 
primitive peoples of all—the hunting tribes of the forests. 
These are represented principally by the pygmies of the 
Ituri forest of Uganda and by the aborigines of Australia. 

Here we find ourselves with an even more rigid rule 
of absolute liability. Of the former people, in a letter to 
the author, Archdeacon Lloyd, of Uganda, writes :—“ I 
think I am right in saying that the most primitive people 
always expect punishment for any ill that they may do, 
intentionally or otherwise. If accidentally a man injures 
another, he has to be punished and held responsible for 
the evil he has caused, being looked on as the agent used 
by the evil spirit and, therefore, in league with that spirit. 
Thus, if a man kills another even by accident, he is expected 
to compensate the relatives in some sort of way.” 

There is a striking resemblance here to the belief of 
the Australian aborigines—that every death which takes 
place in the tribe, no matter how caused (even though by 
old age), is believed to be the work of an enemy in league 
with an evil spirit. Sometimes the dying man will whisper 
into the ear of the medicine man the name of the person 
whom he believes is killing him by magic. Sometimes the 
oracles of the medicine man will decide the guilty party 
for him. At any rate, in the normal condition of the tribe, 
the death of one party may be expected to be followed by 
the avenging death of another.** 

We have almost reached rock-bottom here—a complete 
reversal of our European rule: that unless there is some 
special duty of taking care, there shall be no. liability 
attributed to a person where damage is caused to another 
unintentionally and without negligence. 

No doubt the reasons for the primitive rule are various. 
The most elementary must be the instinctive urge to hit 
back, as a child will automatically beat in anger the thing 
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which hurts him. Another reason is the desire to appease 
the spirit of the person who has been killed. That is a 
sentiment universal among very primitive peoples, and is 
found in races as widely separated as the Arctic Esquimos™ 
and Equatorial tribes of Central Africa. Thus, in 
Bunyoro, a district west of Lake Albert, it is believed 
that if a homicide were not avenged either by the death 
of the guilty party or by that of one of his family or class, 
the ghost would punish those relatives who had been care- 
less in avenging its death, and would cause trouble in the 
clan.*° 

A third reason is that injuries are looked on as done 
to the group—family or tribe—and in return that group 
repairs its strength, either by taking compensation or by 
injuring the strength of the rival offending group. This 
group-consciousness is stressed in a letter recently received 
by the author’; it concerns the Bedouins of the Sudan: 

“The fact that the tribe and not the individual is the 
unit not only in so far as concerns liability for payment 
of compensation, but also as concerns right to receive 
compensation, is shown by the fact that the chief of the 
wronged person’s tribe always gets a propcertion of the 
compensation paid. That the bulk of it goes to the 


wronged person (or his heir) is more by compassion than 
by right.” 
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R. WYSE JACKSON. 


INDEX TO THE SPEECHES OF ISAEUS.— 
PART IV. 


tAnlo—émidixoc. 

For the Speeches the text used is that of Professor E. S. 
Forster (Loeb Series, 1927) ; for the fragments, that of Baiter 
and Sauppe’s Oratores Attici (1850). References are made 
from time to time to the edition by William Wyse (Cambridge 
University Press, 1904). S.-J. = the new edition of Liddell 
and Scott’s Greek Lexicon, edited bv H. Stuart-Jones. 


Aric. 


I. 14; VIII. 5 (both in plural). 


: e 
guaurov «.7.A. 


II. 1, 18, 36, 42, 44; VII. 34; VIII. 21 zs, 39; X. 1, 25; 
XI. 39; XII. 4, 10; fr. 15,60.—Simply ‘me’ etc.: ITI. 18 
44; VIII. 21 (2nd); XII. 10; fr. 15. 


éuBarrAw. 


IV. 6 (‘bring in’ a discussion) ; fr. 52 (‘cast’ into prison). 


EuBpayv. 

IX. 11 (kat rode adrdrove, Sty wep EuBpaxv yee ’Aorigerov 
Xpwnevor, ‘and anyone else, in fact, with whom he knew A. 
to be on friendly terms’).—Recurs in the Orators only Lys. 
13. 92 and Hyp. fr. 41; it is also found in Ar. Vesp. 1120 and 
Thesm. 390, in Cratinus fr. 254, and in Plato Gorg. 457 A, 
Hupp. Min. 365 D, Symp. 217 A, and Theag. 127 C. It 
always means ‘in fact,’ ‘at all,’ and occurs in a déoreg-clause 
(xa? Soov Lys. Lc., 6moumes Thesm. 390). 
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Euuévw. 
V. 31, 33; XI. 9 (‘to abide by,’ with dative). 
Emog. 
I. 9; IL. 12, 18, 20, 25, 36 des; III. 1 dzs, 42, 72 Sts, 75, 76; 
V. 5, 26, 33,42; VII. 7 dis, 8,9, 14, 20, 26, 28, 41, 43, 45; 
VIII. 6, 7 ¢er, 8, 9, 14, 28, 31; IX. 3, 4 dts, 23, 25, 27 ter, 28, 
29 fer, 30, 31, 34; X. 2, 3 dts, 4 dts, 5 dis, 6 bis, 7, <8>, 8, 12 
bis, 14, 16, 17, 19 bés, 21 bis, 24, 26 dts; XI. 5 ster, 7 bis, 14, 
15, 35, 37, 39, 44, 46, 48, 49, 50; XII. <4>; fr. 19, 29 Zer, 
66, 67. 
Without article:—1. 9; V. 33; VII. 7; XI. 5; fr. 29. 
Predicative:—1X. 34; X. 21; XI. 14.—With rp éxefvou piv 
Ouyarpi, guy O& wntpi VII. 9 cf. X. 24, XI. 49. 


> , 
éuToowy. 


XI. 27 (c. gen., ‘against,’ ‘opposed to’); fr. 68 (absolute, 
avtt rov Umdyvov Kai év yxepaiv Suidas: ‘before your very 
eyes,’ F.). 


EuTroXaw. 


XI. 43 #& wv éverddAnoay ‘from the sale of which they 
procured.’ The verb does not recur in the Orators, and the 
past forms are jum- elsewhere, not éver-. The MSS. here give 
tverwAnoav. 


tut pooOer. 
V. 38 (of place, with gen.). 


Eupavijg. 


VI. 31 (apocexaXésaro sic ti. pauvay Kkataoraay, ‘served on him 
a summons “for the production of the objects,’ ’ W., who 
quotes other passages, and says that they ‘do not throw much 
light on the scope and limitations of the Athenian action ad 
exhibendum.’ P 
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Eupaviw. 
fr. 66 (‘make known’). In the Orators it occurs again in 
Isoc. 15. 53; Hyp. 6. 23; Aesch. 1. 128; Dem. 14. 36, 22. 
22; Ps.-Dem. 61. 13: ‘ reveal,’ ‘ make clear.’ 
év. 

(1) With names of places. 
V. 6, 26, 42 ter, 47; VI. 13, 14, 19, 20, 33; VII. 5; VIII. 4; 
XI. 44; fr. 7. 


(2) With nouns of place, expressed or understood. 
II. 42 fer, 47; III. 23 dss, 80 dss; TV. 1, 21; V. 3, 11, 17, 2% 
23, 29, 37, 38, 39, 41 fer, 42, 44; VI. 15, 19, 20, 21, 33, 64; 
VII. 25; VIII. 4, 35 dss; IX. 2.37; X. 7, 11; XI. 44, 483 
mat. 22: fe. Ut; 66 drs. 


(3) ‘In’ documents. 
I, 24,25; U1. 14: U1. 38; V. 25; Vi. 9, 9, 26,63; Vil. 158 


IX. 12; XI. 4, 8; fr. 30. 


+ 


4) Forensic év. 
banc dh 5: MaKe 


(5) /nstrumental. 
VI. 4. 

(6) Zemporal. 
I. 13 (év rot¢ reAevraiorg, ‘in his last hours’), 19 (év q, ‘at a 
time when’; <48> (<év> dow, ‘as long as’); II. 6 (& 
nAckiq, ‘of military age’), 15, 42; III. 1, 9 des, 31, 57, 78; V. 
7, 31, 36 (é rucobrore Katpoig, ‘in all these years of crisis,’ F.); 
VI. 33, 43, 543 IX. 15. 


(7) ‘In the case of.’ 
I. 13, 47 quater; 1V. 12; VIII. 38 (év rate rocabrarg axarpiatg, 
‘in these painful circumstances,’ F.); XII. 8 (éy évi ‘in any 
one respect’), 
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(8) ‘ At,’ ‘on the occasion of.’ 
III. 5, 11, 17, 30 d¢s, 33, 41, 70; VII. 28; IX. 14 dis, 15, 17, 
mi; A. 2, 20, 29. 


(9) ‘ Among. 
VI. 60; VII. 40 des; XI. t1, 17, 18, 29. 


(10) Phrases. 
IV. 18 (év ra&ee rH avry, ‘in the same rank’); VII. 34 (é 
apxy, ‘in my official capacity’); IX. 24 (év uéper, ‘in turn’); 
XI. 50 (év cow, in common’); fr. 66 (et ri gorey iv iol, ‘if I 
have any ability at my command’). 


evayiZw. 
II. 46; VI. 51, 65; VII. 30.—‘ Offer (annual) sacrifices at 
the grave,’ coupled in VI. with yeto@a, ‘ pour libations.’ See 
Wyse’s full note on II. 46. 


evayw. 
II. 20 (‘induce ’).—This verb is not quoted from any other 
orator, from Plato, or from Aristophanes. Thuc. has it 9 t.: 
with acc., 1. 67, 2. 21, 4. 21, 6. 15; with inf., 8. 26; absol., 
4. 24, 6. 61, 7. 18, 8. 78. His meanings are ‘urge,’ ‘be 
urgent,’ ‘ press for,’ and ‘ urge on.’ 


tvavriov. 
s. 88; TTL. 9; V. a0 dds, 2%, $1; Vi. 32; 48; VEEL an: EX, 
12,18; XI. 4, 43; fr. 129 —‘ In the presence of.’ 


évavTidopat. 
XI. 16, 28. 


. , 
€vavTioc. 


& 22, 26, 90, 35; I. 26; TV. 19; V..23; VI. 43. 47. 58; EX. 
18; XI. 23, 24; XII. 12—Neuter except I. 35; with article 
in crasis, I. 30; IV. 13; VI. 43, 47; XI. 23; XII. 12; super- 
lative, I. 22; XI. 24. 
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y 
évarta, 


II. 36, 37; VIII. 39 (‘the ninth-day offerings’ at the grave 
after the funeral). 
évoene. 
I. 12, 39; V. 10; VIII. 32 (‘lacking in, ‘ without,’ with gen.) 
Evoeta. 
V. 39 (‘lack’). 
Evoeka. 
IV. 8, 28.—In 28 of tvdexa. 
Evoobev. 


VI. 39. 


Evoov. 
VI. 39, 41 ds, 50; VIII. 14, 21; XI. 43. 

Eveka. 
IIL. 32, <33>, 35, 61, 72; Vi 443 Vi. 24.93: Vil. 2 oe 
42; VIII. 34; XII. 1 (&vexey MSS., before av), 8.—The genitive 
precedes except in III. 35 and VII. 37 dzs. 

évevijxovra. 

VI. 18; VIII. 35. 


” 
€veorTi. 


I. 21 (ov8etg Eveote robrore AOyoe, ‘there is no plea that they 
can urge’); 1V. 17 (&m); V. 25 (oun éveore ravra, ‘this is not 
implied’); VII. 32; XI. 20, 21 d2s, 23 (ovK évobone yéveOa 
Stoporoyiac), 26. 


evOads. 
IV. 1, 26, 27,28; VII. 5.—Always ‘in Athens.’ 
évOéves. 


If. 19; III. 22 des. 
evOupéoua. 


I. 19, 22, 43, 49, 51; IIL. 18; IV. 22; VI. 51; VII. 45; XII. 
5.—‘ Bear in mind,’ ‘ observe,’ followed by a éri-clause, except 
III. 18 (acc.), VI. 51 (wdrepov...). 
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évauroe. 

II. 15,46; V. 35; VII. 14, 36; VIII. 7; XI. 42. 

Evol. 
I. 41 (fem. gen.); III. 11 (masc. gen.); IV. 21 (masc. acc.).— 
Not quoted from Ant., And., Lyc., or Thuc.; frequent in 
Lys., Isoc., Dem., Plato; once in Hyperides; 5 t. in Aeschines; 
5 t.in Dinarchus ; not in Attic poetry before Menander except 
Ar. Plut. 867. 

éviore. 
wa. 2%. 


> , 
évioTnm. 


XI. 45 (Sicae yap évecrijxact Wevdouaprupiwy), 46 (~evsouap- 
truptwv [-piwy Wyse] éveoracr dixac).—‘! Are pending.’ 


> , 
étvvakooiot. 


XI. 43 des. 


évvéa. 


XI. 42 bis. 
Evvota. 


I. 13 d¢s (Scheibe d:avorav in both; Wyse %vvoray in Ist, &. in 
2nd). 


> , 
EVOLKLOYV. 


VI. 21; fr. 36 (‘ house-rent’). 


évoxAéw. 


VIII. 34 (‘ to be tedious, boring’). 


Evoxoc. 
VI.9; XI. 15.—With dat.: ‘liable (open, subject) to’ impu- 
tations. 
évoxevacw. 
fr. 9 (Harp. says that Isaeus used éveoxevacuévny in the sense 


of toxevacouévyy Kal merAacpuérnv).—Not quoted from any other 
orator. 
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évravOa. 
VII. 22. 

évrav@ot. 
VI. 21. 


évraguov. 
VIII. 38 (plur., ‘ obsequies ’). 


evrevOev. 
I. 8, 26; VIII. 6, 22; X. 3. 
evTuyXavw. 
III. 22, 61 (‘locus desperatus,’ Wyse); IX. 12.—All 2nd aor. 
participle, ‘chance persons.’ 
gE. 
VI. 18. 
eEayyéddw. 
VI. 37, 39. 
iEayw. 
III. 62; V. 22 d¢s.—‘ Oust,’ ‘ eject’ (legal term). 
eEaywyi. 
III. 22 (‘eviction,’ ‘ejectment’). 


eEaipcore. 


fr. 70 (Eaipéicewe Sixn is quoted from Isaeus by Harp., and 
explained as an action brought against one who has asserted 
the free status of a person alleged by the plaintiff to bea 
slave. S.-J. quotes no other instance of this use). 


eEaiperoc. 

In V. 29 the MSS. have &apeOévreg moog: F. accepts Buer- 
mann’s é€aiperov mpoobévrec, ‘as a special gift in addition to. 
eEatpiw. 

V.17; fr. 66—In V. 17 for EapeOacwv rev Pigwyr, ‘ after 
the votes had been taken out of the urns,’ Wyse reads 





Ill 
injt 


IV. 


43 5 
exc 


IIT. 
acc 
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Dobree’s éEepaPecawy, ‘after they had been poured out’: see 
his note. In fr. 66 we have tSeAdunv sic éAevOepiar, ‘I asserted 
his freedom.’ 

eEaréw. 
VI. 42 (‘request ’ the surrender of slaves for examination by 
torture). 


eEaipune. 
III. 19. 

EEaxdonot. 
fr. 79. 

eEaXtigpu. 


XII. 12 (‘delete’ a name from a register). 


, - 
eEaunapravo. 


III. 17 (€i¢ abrode rowvréy re éEauapreiv, ‘to inflict such an 
injury on themselves’). 


> 4 
tEarraraw. 


pv. ty 24, 27, 223 V.-S, 8. 93, 10, 38,40; Vi Ge; VEIL ¢ 
43; IX. 27; XI. 4. 22.—Always of deceiving the court 
except IV. 14; V. 19, 38, 40. 


eEarrivne. 


I, 14.—Again in the Orators only Ps.-Dem. 59. 99. 


tEapyupiZoua. 
V. 43 (‘turn into money’ an estate). The only other classical 
example appears to be Dem. 5. 8 (active). 


e€apkéw. 
V. 19, 30; VI. 13, 39, 59; VII. 39; IX. 29.—* Satisfy,’ 
‘content,’ ‘ be enough for.’ 

tEapvoc. 
III. 21; V. 26; IX. 5.—In the first two it is followed by an 
accusative (uaprupiav, Ta wuoAoynuéva): a construction which 
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recurs in the Orators 7 times (Lys. 3. 27 ; 32. 20; Isoc. 18. 13; 
Dem. 29. 10, 17, 42; 57. 14: of these the only noun is 
Siarav Isoc. Z.c.). In IX. 5 it is followed by a dri-clause, 
which seems to recur in the Orators only in Ps.-Dem. Or. 34 
(S§ 43, 47. 49—all with ws). There is a slight preference 
for yiyvoua as against siué (2: 1 in Isaeus). In Isoc. 17, » 
and Dem. 23. 176 tapvo¢ has wepi with genitive ; in Isoe, 
21. 3 the genitive only. The absolute construction is most 
frequent (e.g. Ant. 5. 51 dua réXovg EEapvoe fv); we also find 
an infinitive (eg. And. 1.125 Eapvoc fv ph eivae & avbrov rb 
maidiov), and a relative clause twice (Lys. 13. 32, Dem. 23. 171). 


eEeyyin. 


V. 3 (Wyse accepts Buermann’s éyytny here). 


eEcAavvw. 


V. 9. 

eEehéyxw. 
II. 27; III. 4 d¢s, 5, 7, 40, 54; IV. 6, 8; V. 3 (F. prints the 
simple vb. here); VI. 46, 53; VII. 4; VIII. 12, 20; XI. 17, 
18, 19, 33.—Constructions :—(1) Absolute, ‘ prove a person 
a liar’: III. 5; IV. 8; V. 3; or ‘ prove to be false,’ of a 
paprupia, III. 7. (2) In passive, or with an acc., followed by 
a we-clause: IV. 6; VIII. 12; XI. 33. (3) With the 
participial construction in the other passages, except III. 54 
wwe ouv av Tig aadhéarepov eEcdéyxoe Wevdouaotupiwy suwxKwv 
‘establish a charge of perjury,’ and VIII. 20 py oleo@ Gv... 
TOUS Pparupas eiodéxecIat Huac, AAAG KatyyopEtv Kal éEedey ern, 
‘and not rather objected and justified their objection’ (F.), 
‘ils auraient soulevé une plainte, ouvert une enquéte’ 
(Roussel). Dareste has F.’s view. 


eEepaw. 
See é£€apéw. 
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eEconudw. 
I. 44; II. 15, 35, 43; VII. 30 d2s, 31, 43, 44 42s —Always 
with oixog, of leaving a family without heirs to carry it on. 
No other orator uses it except Ps.-Dem. 43 (10t.) and 44 (4t.), 
always as in Isaeus, and always with oixog except 44. II, 
where yévog is substituted. Ast quotes Plato Laws 925 C 
(of an oixo¢), Zp. 332 E (of woAne). Notin Thuc. Xen. has 
Vect. 4.47 t&epnuovvrec ra éavrwy ‘leaving their own places 
devoid (of troops).’ 

eEépyoua. 


VII. 14 (rov 2EeABbvrog Emavrod pnvdg Mamaxtnpiwvog). 


EEeort. 
I 25; II. 13 des, 16,17; III. 21, 35, 42, 46, 47, 68, 73; IV. 
11, 25; VI. 3, 8, 9, 10, 50, 52 dts, 56,<59>; VII. 24; IX. 13; 
X. 9 bis, 10 ter, 11 bis, 12 bes, 13. 


eLeralw. 
Vv. 2 tt, 373 Hi OO. 

eEcupioxw. 
IV. 1; VIII. 9. 

tEnynrie. 
VIII. 39.—See Wyse, pp. 619 f. F. translates by ‘interpreter 
of the sacred law.’ 

éEjxovra. 
al. 34; V. 22; XI. 48. 

rEodoc. 


IX. 14:(‘ expedition,’ ‘ campaign ’). 


éEouvupe. 
IX. 18, 19 (‘to declare on oath that one has no evidence to 
give’). 

eEoppéw. 
VI. 27 ds.—This verb does not mean, as S.-J. says, ‘to be 
out of harbour,’ ‘to run to sea,’ but ‘to be lying at anchor, 
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ready to sail.’ It recurs Andoc. 1. 11; Hyp. Dem. col. 17; 
Aesch. 3. 209; Lyc. 17. 

eE00An. 
fr. 36 (Harp. says that this action was treated fully in the 
speech of Isaeus against Dorotheus). 


eEovata. 
IT. 24, 43,45; V.8; XI. 14, 23, 25; XII. 4. 
Ew. 
V. 22; VII. 20; XI. 3, 7, 9, 12, 13, 16, 30; fr..20, 130.— 
Always tw riig ayxiatelag except V. 22 t€w refxoue, fr. 29 Hw 
tov mpayuatog ‘irrelevantly, fr. 130 tw rev amorimnOévtwy 
‘except mortgaged property.’ 
Zouca. 
VII. 2; XI. 9; fr. 29.—one only. 
iopti. 
VIII. 16. 
tmayyéAAonat. 


1X. 25 (‘ promise,’ ‘undertake.’ Wrong ref. in S.-J.). 
trayw. 


IV. 7 (oi ratra émi rovrovot érayovrec, ‘starting these plots 


against these men’); VIII. 3 (juiv 8 rodrove robg Kivdbvoug 
ixaywv'* bringing these dangers upon us’).—I have found 
only three examples of the former construction in the 
Orators: Aesch. 3. 128, 140; Ps.-Dem. 12. 7. 


eratvéw. 
II. 7, 12, 18, 36; V. 46; XI. 39. 
éraverme. 


V. 12; VI. 44—In V. 12 ‘to return’ to a point, after a 
digression ; in VI. 44, of an adopted son, ‘to return to his 
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original family.’ The latter meaning (not given by S.-J.) 
recurs in the Orators only Ps.-Dem. 44. 23 425, 64, 65, 68; the 
former only Dem. 18. 42, 163, 211 ; 21. 196. In the sense ‘to 
return’ to a place: Aesch. 1. 186; Lyc. 121, 142. See also 
next entry. 


émavépyouat. 


IX. 33; X. 11, 26; XI. 2.—In the first three as travemun VI. 
44; in XI. 2 wadAww eravipyerat (6 vino) ‘ the law goes further 
back’ than the degree of relationship just mentioned. Both 
meanings are omitted in S.-J. The verb is frequent (41 t.) 
in the Orators, but the meaning in IX. 33 is confined to Ps.- 
Dem. 44 (11 t.) and 58 (once), and there is no parallel for 
XI. 2. As ‘to return’ after a digression: Isoc. 4. 63; 12. 88, 
150; Dem. 18. 66, 102; Ps.-Dem. 13. 9; as ‘to review,’ 
‘recapitulate,’ Isoc. 8. 132; Dem. 19. 315; Ps.-Dem. 59. 20. 
It means ‘to retrace one’s steps’ Isoc. 6. 82; ‘to refer to’ 
Dem. 28. 5, 33. 36. 


> , 
eravopOdw. 


I. 18, 24, 26. 
emel. 
Hi. 30; V. 21, 27, 43; VUILL S&S, 31; 1X. 4 a 993 AL 16; 
mit, 223. fe. 29. 
ETELOUY. 


1.8; III. 58; VIII. 6; fr. go. 


emreton). 
I. 17, 18, 25; II. 1, 3, 4, 11, [12], 27, 28, 43, 47; II. 8, 45, 58, 
7s; 1V..9, 8.0 11, ©. 2p; ¥. 2.6.7) 1% 24-17, 190t VRS 
10, 22, 32 d25, 37, 38, 39, 40; VII. 3, 14, 15; VIII. 19, 30, 
36, 38, 41, 44; IX. 2, 3, 5, 7, 20, 24, 28; X. 8; XI. 4, 10, 17, 
a3, 27; AIL.s1; ff. $2 F. 


HERMATHENA—VOL. XXIX. 
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Emeuu. 


III. 47 dcs (the first Reiske for Eveorw). 


Eqetra. 

(1) mpwrov piv... tweta... 
I. 15, 31; II. 53 (w. only), 78; [V. 14, 16; IX. 8 (2nd), 14, 
a1, 90, 36 des; X. 7; Al. 9 

(2) mpwrov piv... Ewerra d&... 
IV. 26; IX. 8 (ist). 

(3) ‘In the next place,’ ‘ Further.’ 
I. 30, 42, 51; III. 49; IX. 32. 

(4) Adjectival. 
II. 10; IX. 13 (both éig rdw &. ypdvoy, ‘thereafter ’). 


(5) ‘then’ (introducing an iffference). 
III. 48 ; IV. 24. 

(6) ‘ And then.’ 
vi 20; %. 2 


ere bene. 


V. 12 (éreEyer roig Katanaprupioasw uw, ‘he prosecuted 
those who had borne false witness against us’). 


imetépxoma. 
V. 9 (‘ prosecute,’ with dat.) ; X. 20 (trip rodrwy, ‘to bring a 
suit for the estate’), 
éméxw. 


XI. 5 (érisxec, ‘Stop!’); fr. 66 (wept piv Tobrwy emoyjow, 
‘I will say no more about this’). 
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irnpeagw. 


II. 28; VI. 22.—‘To vent one’s spite on, with dat. The 
only other Orators who use it are Antiphon (6. 8), Lysias 
(29. 7), and Demosthenes (15 times). 


, T 
eT peta, 


IV. 5.—No other Orator but Demosthenes uses it (7 t., e.g. 
18. 12, 13). 


ei. 
Il. With accusative. 
(1) ‘ To,’ after a verb of motion. 


I. 1, 14, 15 (2nd), 22; III. 14 (2nd); VI. 21, 51; VII. 1,15; 
IX. 4, 7, 19, 36 des. 


(2) The ‘hostile’ use: ‘to attack’ a person, or ‘to 
claim ’ property. 


5.73 FV. 7,30, 43, 28; Vil. 4; TH. ga; A & 283 Rh oes 
fr. 29. 
(3) ‘ To fetch.’ 


I. 3, 15 (1st). 
(4) ‘ To turn or resort to.’ 

Bs. 6: ¥. 35 Ai 3S3 Be 38, 98; Bs OSE. 
(5) Other uses, 


III. 14 (ist) emi yaperag yuvaikag . . . KkwpaZev, ‘to go 
serenading to (the houses of) married women.’—III. 19 érav 
mt mpoodnAove mpakecc twuev and wapaAauBavey emt wpakeac 
rag rowadrag, ‘to the performance of.’—III. 24 émi rabrny ray 


napruptav, ‘to attest.’—III. 27 éwt audprnua rnAtxobroy, ‘to 


L2 
4 
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witness. —IV. 20 mpogdouc . . . avayxalag ép’ Exaorag tov 
mpatewv, ‘makeshift excuses to explain all his acts’ (F.), but 
Wyse accepts Stephanus’ ixaorag ‘in the case of each 
action. —XI. 8 zpecBebowv exit rabrag mpakac at. . ., ‘as 
ambassador on that mission which...’ (F.).—XII. 5 we émi 
To woAd, ‘as a general rule.—In VIII. 31, X. 12, and fr. 90 
we have the phrase ézi diereg nBijoa, for which see under 


dierec. 


Il. With genitive. 
(1) Place. 


V. 1, 19, 25 d¢s, 29; VIII. 27; XI. 41; fr. 15, 65. 


(2) Time. 
VI. 18 (éi yiipwe) ; fr. 66 (éri Kngiooddrov apyovroc). 
(3) ‘In the presence of.’ 


VII. 29; XII. 9, 11 des; fr. 134 (éxi rorodrwv, ‘in such 
circumstances’). 


Ill. With dative. 


(1) ‘ Dowry with. 


II. 5 (ZAaBev eixoot pvag emt ry adeAgH ere ; III. 28 d2s, 36 
(3rd), 78; VIII. 9; XI. 4o. 


(2) ‘With a dowry of...’ 
V. 26 (wa rv adeAQny emt Tertapaxovra pvaic) ; X. 5, 19 dis. 


(3) ‘ Heir or heiress to...’ 


ILI. 73 (éwi awavte rw KAHp@ ériducov Karadumtiy), 74; V. 6, 7, 
8 bis, 12,15 bts; X. 4, 21; XI. 45. 
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(4) ‘In the hands or power of.’ 


III. 28 (iva pj én’ Exeivea yévorro padiwe ama\X\arrecOa, Srdre 
BovAaro, rig yuvarkdg), 36 d7s; V. 30; VI. 51; VII. 4, 29, 31, 
Cre ee 1 3 


(5) ‘In.’ 
III. 18 (é@’ ixeivy ri Sicy, ‘in the previous trial’), 39 (ei 
maAAaxig diddvrec, ‘in concubinage’); IV. 26, 28 (éx’ avro- 
owpy); V. 38; VI. 21, 36; XI. 13; XII. 9. 

(6) ‘In the case of.’ 
III. 20, 30, 47; IV. 13, 20 (dat., Steph., Wyse; acc. vulg., F.); 
IX. 13, 26; XI. 6, 14, 35. 

(7) ‘On.’ 


I. 1 (dpeiAeew Exit robrog .. apybprov); III. 36 (4th: ti robrore, 
‘on these terms’), 43,69; VI. 8, 23, 24 (2nd), 25 (éai pnroig, 
‘on stated or special terms’), 26, 27; X. 15; XI. 42 (ist: 


xpéa inl réxorg OpeAdueva); fr. 130 (SaveSouévy én’ avroic, 
‘trying to borrow on them’). 


(8) ‘ With a view to.’ 
III. 39 (é’ ddtyw apyuply) ; XI. 14 (2nd), 47 (ert deaBodAy), 50. 


(9) * At.’ 
III. 49 (@at rotbrove ayavaxrioac), 52, 56 (emi ry dcabjxy, ‘at 
<the making of > the will’) VI. 24; VII. 14; VIII. 1. 


(10) Other uses. 


V. 43 (émt rocotrae aypoic, ‘in spite of possessing so many 
farms,’ F. ; ‘alors que tu possédes tant de terres,’ Roussel) ; 
XI. 42 (#2 évvéa SBorXoic, ‘at an interest of 9 obols a month’); 
fr. 89 (rotadra pévrot iwi ty TeOvewre oxevoToovrrec, ‘ forging 
documents such as these in the name of the deceased,’ F.). 
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émiBroc. 
fr. 156 (kat rd madiov émiBiov Iaatog eipnxev, Pollux 3. 108: 
‘ surviving ’). 

emeSidw. 


II. 15, 45 ; II]. 1.—Used here and elsewhere in the 2nd aor. 
only. 


ertovAEdw. 
I. 12; VI. 35, 38, 61; VIII. 36 d2s, 41; fr. 29. 


émiBovAr. 
ve. &. 


émeyapia. 


VII. 12 (plur., ‘ intermarriages ’). 


émiylyvouat. 


VI. 63 (édv romoanévy waides trryévwvra, ‘if children are born 
subsequently to one who has adopted a son,’ F.); X. 26 


(awédecEa Oo viv... eic thy env untépa Trovrov Tov kAnpov 
émvytyvduevoy, ‘that it was upon my mother that this estate 
then devolved,’ F.). 


, 
eTLyltyvwcKkw. 


II. 19.—‘ Recognise,’ ‘conclude,’ (‘know again,’ Wyse, 
wrongly). Rare in classical prose, and not used by any other 
Orator except Ps.-And. 4. 29. 


éxiypauma. 


V. 38.—Here ‘a published list’ of names. In the Orators it 
recurs twice in Aesch. and 11 t.in Dem., always ‘inscription,’ 
except Dem. 38. 2, where it is ‘a written claim’ for damages. 





orn 

26 
jpov 
tate 
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émeypagy. 
IV. 2 (rev dvoudrwy é., ‘attribution of names,’ ‘names 
attributed ’). 


émvypagw. 


III. 2, 30, 32; LV. 2, 4; VI. 36.—‘ To enter’ in a written 
claim or statement. Middle except VI. 36 éavypayavre spac 


avTovg émiTpdTove. 
> , , 
emloeikvupt, -bw. 


II. 27 d2s, 45 des; III. 7, 54 (-bw), 55, 79; 1V. 5,25; V. 30, 35; 
VI. 5, 12, 17, 24, 41, 59, 62, 64 ds, 65; VII. 29; VIII. 6, 
28 dis, 30; IX. 1, 2,16; X. 6, 14, 21, 23; XI. 7, 19, 39; XII. 
7 bis. 

Besides the usual constructions with the acc.,a dependent 
relative clause, and clauses introduced by we (11) or dre (4), 
Isaeus has the participial construction in II. 45 dzs; VI. 12, 
62; VIII. 28 (1st); IX. 16; XI. 7, 19; XII. 7 dts (Sura 
understood). He uses the middle voice in V. 30; VI. 24. 


émtdéxarov. 
fr. 41 (‘ tenth,’ ‘ tithe’). 


emronuew. 


II. 12; IV. 8, 28; [X. 3, 4, 5, 7, 11, 21.—‘ To be in Athens,’ 
except IX. 5 éresdi) 3 érednunoa ‘ returned to Athens.’ 


EMLOLOW fl. 


I. 39; II. 3, 5 des; III. 8, 49 dzs, 513 V. 37, 38; VIII. 8 des; 
X. 25.—Always ‘to provide’ a dowry, except in V, where it 
means ‘ to offer a subscription to the public funds.’ 
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émduxaZouat. 

I[I. 41 ds, 43 dts, 59, 60 ter, 61, 67, 60, 74 bis; IV. 24, 25; 
V. 6,40; VI. 61; X. 5, 12, 19, 24; XI. 18, 19, 25, 26 (Ist), 
29, 34.—émdicxaZouae has two meanings: 1° ‘to claim at law 
an estate or heiress’; 2° ‘ to succeed in sucha claim.’ It has 
the first meaning in III (except 74 d2s), in X (except possibly 
19), and in XI. 34 (and perhaps 29). Wyse says (p. 323) 
that the present, imperfect, and future always have this 
meaning: but III. 60 (3rd) and Isoc. 19. 48 may be excep- 
tions. The object, when expressed, is so regularly in the 
genitive, that various editors have rightly altered 76 pépoc 
V.6and avrév X. 24. The perfect participle (IV. 25, Ps.- 
Dem. 43. 7, 48. 9) means ‘he who has made good his claim.’ 

The other Orators who use the verb are Andocides (1. 119, 
120 quater, 121); Lysias (frag. 32), Isoc. 19. 3, 48; Dem. 45. 
753 Ps.-Dem. 43. 3, 7; 13, 20, 55 d¢s, 74; 48. 27, 29, 32, 34, 
35, 41. 


émiouxalw. 


VI. 14, 51 (both émdccacbcicav); XI. 26 awédore 8’ vmsic 
émioukdaavrég ot TovTOY Tov xAijpov.—Cf. Ps.-Dem. 48. 26 


> , ae - 2 ‘ ~ e , 4 ~ 
émecdixacey 6 apXwv Tog avridixore TOLG NMETEPOLG TOV KAijpov. 


. 
ertorkaala. 


ITT. 41, 44, 45, 53, 58, 59, 61, 72; XI. 15, 23.—In III. ‘claim 
to have an estate adjudicated.’ Wyse gives this meaning for 
XI. 15, but F. is probably right with ‘adjudication’; and in 
XI. 23 it means ‘procedure in claims for adjudication.’ In 
the Orators the word recurs only in Ps.-Dem. 43. 16 (a vdpoc): 
‘ adjudication,’ as also 69; but ‘claim,’ 44. 13, 46. 22. 


imlouxoc. 
II. 2; III. 3, 43, 64, 65, 66, 67, 73; V. 16; VI. 4, 46 des, 52, 
58, 59; VII. 3; X. 16; XI. 10, 24.—‘ Adjudicable,’ ‘ liable 





1s, 52, 
liable 
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to be made the subject of a claim for adjudication,’ of an 
estate or heiress, and followed often by the dative of the 
person to whom. III. 73 is a little unusual: it aravre ro 
KAnpy éridicov karadimeiv, which F. translates, ‘to leave her 
sole heiress to all his estate’; Dareste, more carefully, ‘la 
laisser adjuger avec toute sa succession,’ and Roussel, 
‘obtenir par 1a qu’a sa mort elle dit étre revendiquée avec 
toute la succession.’ 


Corrections. 


dea with acc.: add IV. 1. 
didwue: add V. 37. 
dre: add VII. 13. 


(To be continued.) 


W. A. GOLIGHER. 





KOTTABISTAE. 


KOTTABISTAE. 


PRESIDENT. CHARALOIS. 


Pres. Remember what we are. 
CuaraAL. Thus low my duty 

Answers your lordship’s counsel. I will use, 

In the few words with which I am to trouble 

Your lordship’s ears, the temper that you wish me; 

Not that I fear to speak my thoughts as loud, 

And with a liberty beyond Romont; 

But that I know, for me, that am made up 

Of all that’s wretched, so to haste my end, 

Would seem to most rather a willingness 

To quit the burthen of a hopeless life, 

Than scorn of death or duty to the dead. 

I therefore bring the tribute of my praise 

To your severity, and commend the justice 

That will not, for the many services 

That any man hath done the commonwealth, 

Wink at his least of ills. What though my father 

Writ man before he was so, and confirmed it 

By numbering that day no part of his life, 

In which he did not service to his country; 

Was he to be free therefore from the laws 

And ceremonious form in your decrees? 

Or else, because he did as much as man 

In those three memorable overthrows 

At Granson, Morat, Nancy, where his master 

The warlike Charalois (with whose misfortunes 

I bear his name) lost treasure, men, and life, 

To be excused from payment of those sums 

Which (his own patrimony spent) his zeal 

To serve his country forced him to take up? 
MASSINGER. 





KOTTABISTAE. 


APXQN. XAPAAOS. 


nn 
APX. dpa mpic olove olo¢g aurog wv Aéyete. 
XA. rat¢ caiowy évroAaion rabapyov ASyy 
~ a ‘ 29) FD 2 , 
Bpaxs ramevog mpd¢ 740’ OS" apehPomat, 
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e ¥ . 
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> € > ~ ‘ _ > o- ~ 
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e 4 
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ON S ~ ~ o > ~ 
ELOWS oe Tot moX\Xotaty, GOTIS EK KAKWV 
TavtTwy bo tate cvyKEKpapivoc KUpPa, 
n 
hy woTpov ovTw Tov TExpwnivov POacw, 
ddfwv mpdbupuoe revs’ aveATiorov Biov 


ay 00g weOeivar padrAov 7} Katagpoveiy 


, , ’ = , ~ LA , 
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kav Pat auapry, Varépa cov Ou Exore. 
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KOTTABISTAE. 


THY WILL BE DONE. 


My God, my Father, while I stray 
Far from my home, in life’s rough way, 
O teach me from my heart to say, 
“Thy will be done!” 


Though dark my path, and sad my lot, 

Let me be still, and murmur not, 

Or breathe the prayer divinely taught, 
“Thy will be done!” 


What though in lonely grief I sigh 
For friends beloved, no longer nigh, 
Submissive still would I reply, 

“Thy will be done!” 


If Thou shouldst call me to resign 
What most I prize—it ne’er was mine: 
I only yield Thee what is Thine: 
“Thy will be done!” 


Let but my fainting heart be blest 
With Thy sweet Spirit for its guest, 
My God, to Thee I leave the rest: 
“Thy will be done!” 


Renew my will from day to day, 
Blend it with Thine, and take away 
All that now makes it hard to say, 
“Thy will be done!” 


Then, when on earth I breathe no more 
The prayer, oft mixed with tears before, 
I’ll sing upon a happier shore, 
“Thy will be done!” 
Amen. 


CHARLOTTE ELLIOTT. 
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Limina cara domus procul hinc, Pater Optime, nostrae; 
Exsul eo, vitae fert via dura pedes. 

Te tamen ex animo mihi des orare magistro, 
“ Quidquid id est, fiat quod Tibi cumque placet!” 


Sit mihi sors tristis, sit semita nigra tenebris, 
Fac mala me presso murmure tanta pati; 
Numine docta Tuo vel praecipe verba precanti, 
“ Quidquid id est, fiat quod Tibi cumque placet!” 


Est ut ob abreptos solus lamenter amicos, 
Ut desiderio mens gemat icta suo; 
At Tibi submisse sim respondere paratus, 
“ Quidquid id est, fiat quod Tibi cumque placet!” 


Ponere me iubeas, si quid super omnia carum, 
Confitear nunquam iure fuisse meum. 

Quae mihi das usu, Tua nunc Tibi munera trado, 
‘“‘Quidquid id est, fiat quod Tibi cumque placet!” 


Si Tua deficiens recreat praesentia pectus, 
Hospes adest summi Spiritus almus Eri, 
Iam Tibi securus, Pater Optime, cetera credo, 
“ Quidquid id est, fiat quod Tibi cumque placet!” 


Finge voluntatem, votis nova poscere discam, 
Inque dies quidquid vis, Pater, ipse velim! 

Sic leve mox, hodie mihi quod grave dicere, reddis, 
“Quidquid id est, fiat quod Tibi cumque placet!” 


Hic ubi mors anima tandem seduxerit artus, 
Qua totiens mixtus cum prece fletus erat, 
In meliore mihi Tecum cantabitur ora, 
“Quidquid id est, fiat quod Tibi cumque placet!” 
R. W. T. 
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Nacht lag auf meinen Augen, 
Blei lag auf meinem Mund, 
Mit ftarvem Hirn und Herzen 
Lag ich im Grabesgrund. 


Wie lang’, Faun ich nicht fagen, 
Dag ich gefdlafen bab’ ; 
3h wadte auf und birte, 
Wie’s podhte an mein Grab. 


we Willft du nicht aufftehu, Heinvid 2 
Der ew’ ge Tag bridht an, 
Die Toten find erftanden, 
Die ew’ ge Luft beqanu.” 


Mein Lieb, id fann nicht aufftehn, 
Bin ja nod immer blind; 
Durd Weinen meine Augen 
Ganglid) erlofden find. 


nd will dir fiiffen, Heinrich, 
Bom Auge fort die Raddt ; 
Die Engel follft du fdhauen 
Und auch des Dinunels Prat.” 


Mein Lieb, ih fann nit aufftehn ; 
Nod blutet’s immmerfort, 
Wo du ins Herz mich ftadeft 
Mit einem fpig’gen Wort. 


nGany leije leq’ ich, Deinvid, 
Dir meine Hand aufs Derg ; 
Dann wird es nidt mehr bluten, 
Gebeilt ijt all fein Sdmerz.” 


Mein Lieb, id) Faun nidht aufftehn, 
G3 blutet aud mein Haupt ; 
Hab’ ja hineingefdojjen, 
Als du mir wurdeft geraubt. 
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Lumina nox densa caligine vincta tenebat, 
Os premitur plumbi mole gravante meum. 
Pectus hebes, rigido mihi mens hebetata cerebro, 
Obruta qua tumulo membra tegebat humus. 


Scire nihil fateor me respondere roganti, 
“Quot tibi sopito praeteriere dies?” 

Excutio somnum, creber sonus occupat aures, 
Nescio quis pulsans busta iacentis adest. 


“Surgere vis humili, iam te monet hora, cubili? 
Nascitur Eoo lux sine fine polo. 
Incipiunt aeterna tibi iam gaudia, manes 
Reddit ab umbrosis lurida porta rogis.” 


“Surgere, noster amor, nequeo, fac velle, sepulcro, 
Caecus adhuc video (nox vetat una) nihil. 

Largus inundavit totiens haec lumina fletus, 
Deest acies oculis, quae fuit ante, meis.” 


“Oscula palpebris figam, carissime, lassis, 
Sic tibi nox oculis cedet abacta tuis; 
Sic tibi caelicolas tandem spectare licebit, 
Sic Superum quidquid regna decoris habent.” 


“Surgere, noster amor, nequeo, fac velle, sepulcro, 
Manat inexhausto nunc quoque fonte cruor. 
Scilicet ausa prius verbi tua pectus acerbi 
Laedere crudeli vulnere lingua meum.” 


“Corda super ponam, longos, dilecte, dolores 
Arte levans leni, prompta ministra, manum. 

Sic tibi continuo siccabitur unda cruoris; 
Quotquot erant, fiet sic medicina malis.” 


“Surgere, noster amor, nequeo, fac velle, sepulcro, 
Perpetuo stillat sanguinis imbre caput. 
Ipse manu propria per tempora vulnus adegi, 
Fata simul gremio te rapuere meo.” 
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wit meinen Loden, Heinrich, 
Stopf’ ich) des Hauptes Wand’ 
Und orang’ gurité den Blutitrom 
Und mace dein Haupt gefund.” 


&8 bat jo fanft, jo lieblicd, 
Sch fount? nidt widerftehn ; 
Ih wollte mid erbeben 
Und gu der Liebjten gehu. 


Da braden auf die Wunden, 
Da ftiirzt? mit wilder Macht 
Aus Kopf und Brujt ver Blutftrom, 
Und fieh ! — id) bin erwadt. 
HEINE. 


The stars are with the voyager 
Wherever he may sail; 

The moon is constant to her time; 
The sun will never fail; 

But follow, follow round the world, 
The green earth and the sea; 

So love is with the lover’s heart, 
Wherever he may be. 


Wherever he may be, the stars 
Must daily lose their light : 

The moon will veil her in the shade; 
The sun will set at night. 

The sun may set, but constant love 
Will shine when he’s away; 

So that dull night is never night, 
And day is brighter day. 
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“Tempora crine ligans capitis tibi vulnera plexis 
Iam laceri faciam scissa coire comis. 

Sic velut opposito cohibebitur aggere sanguis, 
Sic misero capiti restituenda salus.” 


Vox ita mite sonans ita me dulcedine traxit, 
Vix potui blandae plura negare preci. 

Nec mora, te volui, mea lux, petiisse vocantem, 
Iamque sepulcralem deseruisse torum. 


Tunc iterum scindunt se vulnera, viribus auctis 
Unda rapit cursum sanguinolenta novum. 

Hine caput, hinc fundunt rubros praecordia fluctus, 
Protinus e somno suscitor, ecce, meo. 


Per mare nauta ratem quoquo direxerit, addunt 
Se socias stellae participesque viae. 

Officium comitis nunquam tu, Phoebe, recusas, 
Certa tuo renovas tempore, Luna, vices. 

Tota cohors sequitur, dum cingitur orbis, euntis 
Qua viridans tellus, qua patet aequor, iter; 

Sic sua forte pium quoquo via ducit amantem 
Usque pii servat pectus amantis amor. 


Semita forte pium quoquo sua ducit amantem, 
Astra premit surgens luminis orba dies. 
Est ut in obductis velet se luna tenebris, 
Sol petat Hesperium nocte ruente torum; 
Hesperia radios condat sol pronus in unda, 
Sed radiat constans, sol licet absit, amor. 
Nox venit, hic nusquam tristissima noctis imago; 
Nec minus hic aucta lux nova luce nitet. 


R. W. Tate. 


HERMATHENA, VOL, XXIX. 
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The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but he had fled; 

The flame that lit the battle’s wreck 
Shone round him o’er the dead; 

Yet beautiful and bright he stood 
As born to rule the storm! 

A creature of heroic blood, 
A proud, though child-like, form! 


The flames roll’d on—he would not go 
Without his father’s word; 

That father, faint in death below, 
His voice no longer heard. 

He called aloud: ‘ Say, father, say, 
If yet my task is done!” 

He knew not that the chieftain lay 
Unconscious of his son. 


“‘ Speak, father !’’ once again he cried, 
“Tf I may yet be gone!” 

And but the booming shots replied, 
And fast the flames roll’d on. 

Upon his brow he felt their breath, 
And in his waving hair; 

And look’d from that lone post of death 
In still, yet brave, despair ; 


And shouted but once more aloud, 
“My father, must I stay?” 

While o’er him fast through sail and shroud, 
The wreathing fires made way. 

They wrapt the ship in splendour wild, 
They caught the flag on high, 

And stream’d above the gallant child 
Like banners in the sky. 
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iam ratis ardebat : nautae fugere: sed unus 
stat celsa in puppi, gens ducis ipsa, puer. 

undique conlustrant ignes vestigia Martis, 
disiectas naves exanimesque viros. 

clarior at flammis manet imperterritus ille, 
ut qui Volcani vim rabiemque regat. 

nempe genus ducis pulchro de sanguine divom, 
o pueri forma praedite, corde viri? 


haud mora, volvuntur flammae: sed perstitit ille, 
‘tu’ que manent puero verba paterna ‘mane!’ 
at pater ipse sui sub transtris saucius alvei 
languescit moriens, nec bibet aure ‘pater.’ 
nam puer exclamans “pater, o pater” aethera complet, 
“jussa sequor, mansi, dic mihi, iamne sat est?” 
vana vocat, sed causa latet: dux ille iacebat 
et nati et vitae nescius ipse suae. 


en iterum “mihi verba, pater” vocat ille “vocanti 
redde, precor, perii, cedere nonne licet ?” 

pro patre dant responsa fragor strepitusque duelli, 
et iam iam propius flammeus ardor adit. 

ardor adit propius: puer hausit fronte vapores, 
crinis et afflantis conscius ignis erat. 

-heu! memorande puer, siccis qui prospicis unus 
flagrantes oculis, mox moriture, minas. 


tertia vox oritur, vocem puer edit eandem : 
“vin’ servem, pater, hunc, hunc, pater, usque locum?” 
ocius at dictis per carbasa perque rudentes 
desuper intortum flamma peregit iter. 
navis inassueto flammarum splendet amictu, 
vexillumque, decor classicus, igne nitet. 
quotque faces (viden’?) alta petunt, vexilla per auras 
tot nova, tot, credas, signa nefanda micant. 
M2 
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There came a burst of thunder-sound— 
The boy—O! where was he? 

—Ask of the winds, that far around 
With fragments strewed the sea, 

With mast, and helm, and pennon fair, 
That well had borne their part; 

But the noblest thing which perish’d there 
Was that young faithful heart! 


FeLic1A HEMANS. 
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ultima congeminant tonitrus cito fulmina belli— 
a! puer, a! nullo conspiciende loco! 
omnia sunt disrupta simul, ventique ferebant 
per medias longe fragmina navis aquas. 
cum clavo malus, vexilli splendor et arma 
cum puero, passim per mare mixta iacent. 
quod decet officium concusso cuique peractumst : 
stat puero, numquam concutienda, fides! 


L. J. D. RicHaRDSON. 
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The Athenian Tribute Lists. By BENJAMIN DEAN MERITT, 
H. T. Wape-Gery, and Matcorm Francis McGrecor. 
Vol. 1. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
1939. xxxii+ 606 pp.; 23 Plates and a Map. 


For the first time the Athenian Tribute Lists have been published 
as a whole and in a definitive form. This imposing first volume 
contains all the known material, epigraphic and literary, arranged 
and supplemented so that it is at last possible for all scholars 
to see readily all that is known about the extent and amount of 
Athens’ imperial resources. The monumental character of this 
work is a noble example of international co-operation, American 
and British. One can only wish that the present war will not 
indefinitely preclude its completion by the publishing of the second 
volume. For this large book only provides the foundations for 
a second volume, to be devoted to a historical commentary, and 
numerous scattered allusions in the present work indicate how 
interesting and instructive such a commentary is likely to be. 

The greater part of this volume is occupied in giving all the 
available evidence for the lists. First of all, the fragments of the 
quota tribute lists and assessments are catalogued separately, each 
with its bibliography and photograph. Then the consecutive 
texts of these documents are given as reconstructed. Besides the 
quota lists and assessments the editors include the texts of nine 
decrees of particular importance for Attic finance. There follow 
a commentary on the documents line by line and a register of the 
tributary communities. This register is arranged on the grand 
scale, so that there is space to record the tribute, if any is known, 
for every member of the empire in every year for which 
there is evidence between 454 and 409 B.c. Finally, there 
is a gazetteer of the places mentioned (with a discussion of each 
site, sometimes at considerable length), and a collection of 
testimonia. 

The names of the editors, who have already done much for 
Attic inscriptions, are almost a sufficient guarantee that on the 
strictly epigraphical side nothing can be wanting in the accuracy 
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of this reconstruction. The first two stelai have been re-assembled 
in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens, and subsequently dis- 
covered fragments can all be fitted into their correct places. The 
work of establishing the text in these stoichedon documents has 
been so developed in the last dozen years that the editors can 
confidently state as a principle that they have “restored quotas 
as well as names wherever there has been no reason to assume 
the possibility of an irregular payment.” Here one may wonder 
whether later discoveries will not occasionally prove them wrong. 
The excavations of the Athenian Agora have produced a number 
of new fragments; one of them so recently that the editors have 
been constrained to postpone its discussion till their next volume. 
Hence, though no new discoveries are likely to modify the general 
arrangement of the stelai, it is not impossible that they might 
compel the rejection of some of those restorations. However, 
the present editors can legitimately claim that they have never 
left the reader in any doubt whether the reading is derived from 
direct evidence or is merely the product of reasonable conjecture. 
In recent years much useful work of scholarship has been held 
up because of the danger that in detail it might be put out of 
date by new discoveries. It is good to find one decisive pub- 
lication which has appeared in disregard of this risk. 

In commenting on the many novel suggestions in this volume, 
one is often tempted to anticipate the conclusions which should 
appear at greater length in their second volume. But one or two 
points are already sufficiently explained to be mentioned here. 
It is particularly interesting to notice the dexterous manner in 
which the fragments of Craterus have been handled. The editors 
show cause to suppose that their ancient predecessor in the pub- 
lication of Attic financial documents chose not to give all the 
récords of Athenian tribute, but simply those of the first and 
last years for which assessments were extant (454/3 and 410/9). 
All Craterus’ fragments can plausibly be assigned to one or other 
of these two periods. (Incidentally, it may seem greedy to ask 
for more materials when the editors have been so generous, but 
one can wish that they had given the sources of the Craterus 
fragments in full among their other testimonia.) From these 
fragments comes the interesting suggestion that in 454/3 B.c. 
Dorus in Phoenice was actually assessed as a tributary. 

Of new restorations one may note the cross-heading in List 25 
(430/29 B.c.). Here the editors propose the new heading [j:06ov 
éréde]oav haide dro 76 dopo [ré& orpariae|, which they suggest 
refers to cities in Ionia which had paid their tribute direct to 
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Melesandrus’ expedition in that year (Thuc. 11,69). They support 
this conjecture by the analogy of a similar heading in List 34 
(421/0), which evidently refers to Lemnos and Imbros similarly 
paying tribute direct to Athenian troops in the field, and they 
insert a similar heading in List 27 (428/7.8.c.), when cities in 
the Propontis are supposed to have paid contributions to a 
tribute-collecting expedition led by Lysicles (Thuc. m1, 19). 
All such connections between our inscriptional and literary 
evidence are valuable. In support of the analogy between these 
instances one may note that apparently in all three amount paid 
to the military authorities was not the total amount of tribute 
due for the year. This is certainly so in List 25, where the 
names of the cities paying occur twice—once where the payment 
to Melesandrus’ expedition is restored and once in their ordinary 
place. In List 34:unfortunately the regular Island list is missing, 
but the payments from Lemnos to the army are evidently below 
the total due, and also the payment from Imbros is half that 
assessed four years previously. In List 27 the Lampsacenes may 
have paid in full, but the Byzantines certainly paid less than two 
years before. One might reasonably expect that cities were 
unwilling to hand over to generals on campaign the full sums of 
tribute, which were not due in Athens till the following spring. 
It is due to the efficient arrangement of this book that one can 
turn up such facts readily. 

Other cross-headings in the lists are interestingly accounted 
for; e.g., €tepopa is explained as a fine for late payment of 
tribute, calculated at 3/5°/, on each period of ten days which it 
was overdue. 

The part of the volume which is most likely to need modi- 
fication in the future is the Gazetteer. It is a magnificent 
undertaking to attempt to fix the site of every member of the 
Athenian empire, and here the editors have gone somewhat 
beyond the minimum requirements of an edition of the tribute 
lists. The survey is based on all kinds of evidence, literary, 
epigraphic, and archeological; and yet it is amazing to notice in 
how many instances the editors are forced to admit that con- 
jectural sites are still unverified by any attempt at excavation. 
There is an abundance of future work for the archzologist even 
in merely checking these hypotheses by digging, if only political 
conditions would allow it. Failing such positive evidence, we can 
only fall back on the probable indications of topography which 
can be found in literary or epigraphic sources. Among the 
abundance of such scattered evidence the editors have 
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occasionally used the inscriptional list of the Epidaurian 
thearodoki (1.G. 1v?, 1, 94), but they appear to have overlooked 
the similar list from Delphi, which can be used for the same 
topographical purpose. This list, publshed by A. Plassart, 
B.C.H. xtv (1921), pp. 1-86, was inscribed in the first quarter 
of the second century B.c., and catalogued the citizens in each 
town who acted as hosts to the Delphic thearoi, when sent out 
to proclaim the Pythian truce. The towns are recorded in quite 
a strict geographical order along the routes of the different 
embassies, and a useful indication of the site of a particular town 
is given whenever its neighbours in the list can already be located. 

Taking the chief instances where the Delphic list coincides 
with the Athenian empire, one may note : — 


(i) In Caria we find Kavvos and KaAvvées in immediate con- 
junction. Cf. the Gazetteer, s.v. KAavrdjs. The other Carian 
cities correspond well with the present editors’ identifications, but 
the question is complicated by the Hellenistic practice, which they 
note, of substituting euphemistic forms for the ugly and improper 
sounds of some Carian names. The Hellenistic euphemisms appear 
already in the Delphic inscription. 


(ii) In Ionia the Delphic inscription is fragmentary, but it 
appears as though the order of the names is peculiar and possibly 
erroneous—the only instance in this inscription where one may be 
inclined to question its topographical authority. 


(iii) In Aeolis we find “Auagirés between Tdpyapa and Adpica. 
Cf. the Gazetteer, s.v. KoAavy. 


(iv) On the borders of Thessaly and Macedon we also find 


“OpoAcov, “HpdxAeov, Aei(ByOpa, Atov, Mvdva in the order of the 
Gazetteer. 


(v) But in the Thraceward parts there is one serious dis- 
crepancy. The editors have taken some pains to place Maroneia 
near the modern town of the same name. In the Delphic list we 
find it occurring in the sequence: —Accapa, Mapwveia, Sxarra 
YAa, Avotwdxeca. Evidently the Delphic thearoi after an ex- 
cursion inland sailed from Assera (on the gulf between Sithone 
and Athos) and coasted eastwards to Gallipoli (Lysimacheia). On 
the way they landed and visited two places, Maroneia and 
Scapte Hyle, and if the order is not erroneous, Maroneia was the 
more westerly of the two. The exact location of Scapte Hyle is 
uncertain, but it lay in the Thasian Peraea and immediately near 
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Mount Pangaeum (Perdrizet, Klio, x, 1ff.). So if Maroneia lay 
west of it, it must have been in quite a different place from the 
modern town. Of course, the Delphic list is no final proof on 
this subject, but till excavation does more to establish these sites, 
all kinds of evidence must be taken into account. Another slight 
addendum to the Gazetteer might be Apollodorus, Epitome, v1, 18 
(Loeb), as a reference to the Carian Chersonese. 

All that we have already written here cannot do anything like 
justice to the wealth of new matter which the editors offer us. 
One can only list a few more items : — 


. 202, interesting examples of the drop in tribute-assessment 
on the Peace of Nicias. 
. 480, evidence for the growth of Odrysian power. 
. 511, demilitarizing of cities in Asia Minor after the Peace 
of Callias. 
. 537, a good emendation in Herodotus, v, 121. 
. 545, an important discussion of the satirical list of Thracian 
place-names in Aeschines, 111, 82. 
p. 572, a new reading of the Anonymus Argentinensis. 
These and other contributions make one repeat the heartfelt 
wish that the editors may safely produce their second volume. 


H. W. PARKE. 


Ambiguity in Greek Literature. By W. BEDELL STANFORD. 
Blackwell, Oxford. 1939. 185 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. StanrorpD has, I think, allowed a mistaken theory with 
regard to ancient Greek and Roman literary criticism to confuse 
to some extent his very useful and stimulating study of a certain 
aspect of Greek poetry. In his opening sentence he says: “It 
was, and perhaps still is, a common misapprehension that the 
more ingenious uses of verbal ambiguity were a product of fifth- 
century sophistry.” Here the phrase “the more ingenious uses 
of verbal ambiguity” is itself notably ambiguous, and serves to ' 
cloak a certain confusion. It is meant to cover both the vast 
variety of literary devices used by poets of all sorts, from Homer 
down, which Mr. Stanford analyses in the Second Part of his 
book, and also the deliberate exploitation of ambiguity for the 
purpose of misleading an opponent which he discusses in his 
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First Part. If we take the second meaning of the term, then 
the statement Mr. Stanford condemns becomes, not a mis- 
apprehension, but a truism. If we take the first meaning, then 
it is difficult to believe that anybody was ever involved in the 
misapprehension which Mr. Stanford says was, and perhaps still 
is, common. 

How comes it that Mr. Stanford accuses the world in general, 
and the critics of antiquity in particular, of this misapprehension? 
Ancient critics paid little attention to the poetical virtues of 
ambiguity. In Mr. Stanford’s eyes this is such a notable 
deficiency that he thinks it needs some special explanation. This 
explanation he finds in the condemnation of sophistical ambiguity 
made by Aristotle and others. According to this view, the 
sophistical disciples of Corax and Teisias “made the very name? 
of ambiguity suspect as altogether synonymous with fallacy. 
So, even a thinker of Aristotle’s calibre . . . was inclined to 
consider all ambiguity as a perversion or failing of language 
instead of its natural and valuable quality. In other words, he 
allowed the danger of dialectical dishonesty in ambiguities to 
obscure their poetic value—and this even in his literary criticism. 
Once Aristotle had diverted attention from the normal physiology 
to the pathology there was little hope that his successors would 
ever be independent enough to work further back to the days 
of ambiguity’s poetic innocence before the serpent of sophistry 
beguiled it.” 

I find this account wholly unconvincing for a number of 
reasons. In the first place I do not think the neglect of literary 
‘ambiguity’ in ancient criticism needs any explanation beyond 
the imperfection of ancient esthetic theory or, perhaps, our 
imperfect tradition. The lack of a formal treatise on the subject 
is no proof that the ancients did not appreciate the thing without 
having named and analysed it. 

In the second place I cannot believe that “the very name of 
ambiguity” could have produced any confusion among the 
Greeks, for I do not believe that the Greeks did or could have 
comprehended under any one term both the fallacies of the 
sophists and the literary devices of the poets, which English usage 
makes it possible for Mr. Stanford to discuss under the same 
title. No Greek, however zealous to fight dougeca, and however 
familiar with the Aristotelian categories of oOmwvupta, dudiBorra 
and so forth, could possibly have felt deterred thereby from 


‘ Italics mine.—B. F. 
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enjoying such poetic ‘ambiguities’ as the Odtris—ovrs trick of 
Odysseus or the Tragic Irony of Sophocles. Mr. Stanford does 
indeed produce an anonymous scholiast to whom he attaches 
great historical importance as being the first to exhibit 
“glimmerings of appreciation of ambiguity’s dramatic and 
emotional values,” and he quotes this writer as_ explicitly 
referring with approval to ‘ambiguities’ in Sophocles. ‘“‘ These 
ambiguities,” Mr. Stanford makes him say, “do not belong to the 
grand manner but they have a moving effect on the audience.” ? 
Later on, however, he gives us the Greek: ai roradrar Evvorat odk 
€xovTar pev TOV WEnvod, Kwwytikal dé eiot TOD Deatpod.2 Needless to 
say, the word évvoa is not among Aristotle’s categories of 
ambiguity. There is really no case for regarding this anonymous 
scholiast as an independent spirit who had managed to break 
the unfortunate spell of the Master of those who know. 

Thirdly, I think it is clearly demonstrable that Aristotle was 
in no such confusion as Mr. Stanford- supposes. When, for 
instance, he remarks with approval that it was Homer who first 
taught the poets to lie properly, and points out that such 
successful fiction “depends on a fallacy,”* he would seem to 
show plainly enough that he had not “allowed the danger of 
dialectical dishonesty in ambiguities to obscure their poetic 
value.” 

This, in my opinion, erroneous approach to his problem has 
determined to some extent the structure of Mr. Stanford’s book. 
It forces him to too complete an identification of poetical and 
sophistical ambiguities. In his view, the poets from Homer to 
Euripides invented the whole gamut of ambiguities, but as an 
innocent exploitation of a natural feature of language. Then 
came the Sophists, who misappropriated the devices invented by 
the poets. Critics, zealous to disarm the Sophists of their 
dangerous power, analysed their tricks, but at the same time 
managed to create the illusion that the tricks had all been in- 
vented by the Sophists. Mr. Stanford, therefore, in pursuance 
of his intention to do justice to the poets, feels bound to treat 
first at considerable length the Aristotelian analysis of sophistical 
ambiguity, for, on his view of the identity in form of sophistical 
and poetical ambiguity, the Aristotelian categories should provide 
the most suitable apparatus for an analysis of the practice of 
the poets. But it does not work out so. Turning to his dis- 
cussion of poetry, Mr. Stanford is constrained to say, in his 
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opening sentences: “ Rarely in the following pages will it be 
useful to refer to the Aristotelian categories of ambiguity.” And 
again later, in introducing his discussion of ‘Ambiguities’ in the 
Agamemnon, which constitutes the longest and most important 
chapter in his Second Part, he writes: “In several cases it will 
be observed that the term ambiguity has been stretched to its 
widest limits to include vagueness and suggestiveness where they | 
have appreciable dramatic force.” What do these warnings amount 
to if not to the admission that he has begun by making too close 
an identification between the two? The fact is that, though a 
poetical ambiguity may turn on a lexical or phrasal ambiguity 
(the dépwvvuia and dugiBodia of Aristotle), the bulk of the 
poetical devices discussed have nothing in common with sophistic 
fallacies, and the discussion of the one does not form a very 
helpful introduction to the other. 
I should have been glad to dispense with this inordinately 
long introductory criticism, this essay on the ambiguity of 
ambiguity, if I had found it possible in any briefer way to clear 
the field for the honest praise I feel able to accord to this book. 
Mr. Stanford is a man of fresh mind and enterprising scholarship, j 
and though I do not find that the two halves of his book cohere 
with that organic unity that should obtain if the thesis he puts 
forward were true, both halves will well repay study. In the 
first, his clear and helpful discussion of ambiguity as a fault of 
exposition is enlivened with many illustrations from literatures 
ancient and modern, which make it much more than a re-hash 
of Greek theories. But it is in the Second Part that he makes 
his most original contribution. 
Poetical ambiguity is Protean in its forms. It may consist 
in the calculated vagueness of an oracle; or in puns, which them- 
sélves range from mere verbal jingles to dark suggestions of the 
mysterious workings of Fate; or in such an important ingredient 
of drama as that tragic irony which turns on what is here 
described as “the different degrees of information”; or even in 
any of those elusive overtones which lend to poetry its magic 
charm. If we may echo a once popular poet, 













Sweet are the uses of—ambiguity. 


Sweet and manifold. And in yielding to their seduction 
Mr. Stanford has not shrunk from the arduous toil of attempting 
to classify their almost infinite variety. 

Of the many interesting points that emerge from his analysis 
we may note a few. (1) He shows that ambiguity as a stylistic 
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device is rarely used in the Jliad but becomes increasingly 
frequent in the Odyssey. (2) A sensitive discussion of the vision 
of Theoclymenus in Odyssey XX serves to introduce a new 
function of ambiguity, and the interesting suggestion is made 
that this passage served as inspiration for Aeschylus in the 
writing of Cassandra’s prophetic outburst in the Agamemnon. 
(3) He brings into relief an important difference in the use of 
ambiguity by Aeschylus in the Agamemnon and by Sophocles in 
the Gdipus Tyrannus. The ambiguous elements in the speeches 
of Clytemnestra are intended by her creator to be a revelation 
of her character as well as a device for heightening dramatic 
suspense. Sophocles uses ambiguity as a means of communi- 
cation between author and audience over the heads of the actors, 
who remain unconscious of the full import of what they say. 
Finally (4), it is shown that Euripides, as we might expect, had 
studied the technique of the older dramatists and exploited both 
types. : 

In the exposition of these and kindred topics, in spite of some 
admixture of what is fanciful and far-fetched, we recognise in the 
main a useful and stimulating contribution to criticism. 


B. FARRINGTON. 


Index Verborum Silianus. By Norma D. Younc. Iowa Studies 
in Classical Philology. Vol. vu. Pp. 262. $7.50. 1939. 
To be purchased from the author, 2845 Seventh Ave., Rock 
Island, Ill., U.S.A. 


Cicero’s Oration De Domo Sua. Edited by Ropert G. NIsBET. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1939. Pp. xliv+ 232. 
8s. 6d. 


In compiling her index to the Punica of Silius Italicus Miss 
Young has adopted the usual, but objectionable, method of 
arranging the words in the conventional order of the paradigms. 
The paramount value of a verbal index is that it makes it possible 
for scholars to discover whether the writer uses a certain word, 
and, if he does, how he uses it. The paradigm method imposes 
upon students the vexatious necessity of constantly turning the 
pages of the text backwards and forwards, or the equally vexatious 
necessity of taking a sheet of paper and arranging, or attempting 
to arrange, the references in their order of occurrence. Another 
objectionable feature of the paradigm method is that it makes 
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it extremely difficult to note whether the writer has changed his 
use as he goes on. Its only conceivable defence is that it enables 
one to study more easily an author’s use of the genitive case or 
the subjunctive mood: but this is an illusion, except in the 
extremely improbable event that one is concerned with such 
things in connection with a single word. 

However, if Miss Young chose the wrong method, she does at 
any rate deserve the highest praise for the skill and self-sacrificing 
industry with which she has carried it out. I have verified a 
large number of her references, chosen at random, without finding 
a single error. Furthermore, it is now possible to study the 
vocabulary, style, and syntax of Silius in a genuinely scientific 
manner, without, as was hitherto necessary, relying upon that 
deceptive instrument, one’s memory. Take, for example, his use 
of nihil and nil. He has nihil 5 times, nil 22. Nihil occurs only 
once before a consonant (15. 462), and that is also the only 
place where it is divided between two feet. Nil occurs 12 times 
in arsi, 10 in thesi; it is found 11 times in the Ist foot, always 
as the first word; 3 times in the 2nd and 3rd, and 5 times in 
the 4th, and always in thesi except 16. 56. Nihil could take its 
place in 9. 539 and 16. 83 only. Nemo is used only 3 times, and 
always in the nominative. Many words in ordinary use occur 
but once, such as accingo, aeque, ambitus, area, intueor, onus 
(pondus 40 times), probrum, procax, proditor. His verbs com- 
pounded with inter- are intercido, intercipio, intereo, interiaceo, 
interlabor, intermisceo, interstruo, intervenio: intercipio twice, 
the others once only. He has one tibicen, no tubicen. His only 
puella is Cloelia; he has femina 4 times, matrona 3 times, no 
mulier, but mater 47 times. One could bring out a very large 
number of other (and much more important) points, thanks to 
Miss Young’s work, but a notice of her book is not the place for 
them, and it only remains to assure her that she has earned the 
gratitude of all Latin scholars. 


Mr. Nisbet’s edition of the De Domo consists of eight parts: 
Introduction, Table of Dates, Note on the Manuscripts, Biblio- 
graphy, Text, Commentary, Appendixes (7 in number), and 
Index. The Introduction falls into four divisions, of which the 
first gives a full and admirable account of the history of the years 
63 to 56 B.c.; the second, a short note on Cicero’s attitude towards 
religion; the third, a useful analysis of the speech; and the 
fourth, an interesting discussion of its authenticity, which 
Mr. Nisbet rightly and effectively defends, not forgetting to 
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adduce Zielinski’s grouping of the clausulae in support. But 
excellent as all the other parts are, the supreme merit of this 
edition lies in the Commentary. I cannot find that Mr. Nisbet 
has left any difficulties—and there are many of them—undis- 
cussed or unexplained, or that he has neglected any opportunity 
of enriching the student’s store of Latin scholarship; and it is 
safe to say that every student, and for that matter every teacher, 
who works steadily through the notes will at the end be con- 
siderably more of a Latinist than he was at the beginning. I 
am particularly pleased by the attention which Mr. Nisbet gives 
to points of grammar. There is a certain tendency, among 
younger scholars at any rate, to take up towards grammar a 
somewhat contemptuous attitude, thereby contradicting the 
Tacitean Omne ignotum pro magnifico: but Mr. Nisbet will have 
none of this. He appreciates to the full the pleasure that is to 
be derived from studying the beauty and niceties of Latin syntax, 
and it is hard to believe that those who use his book will fail to 
be affected by his enthusiasm. In short, this is an edition of a 
classical work which it would be impossible to praise too highly: 


it is, in ene word, exemplary. 
W. A. GOLIGHER. 


The Literary Treatises of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. By 
S. F. BoNNER, M.A. 108 pp. Cambridge Classical Studies. 
Cambridge University Press. 1939. 7s. 6d. 


Tuts well arranged and concisely written monograph fully 
deserved its publication in the Cambridge Classical Studies. Its 
main thesis—“that there is noticeable throughout the literary 
treatises of Dionysius a gradual but distinct improvement in 
thoroughness of critical exposition”—is convincingly established 
and set in proper perspective in the history of Greek literary 
criticism. The basic problem was to decide the order of 
Dionysius’ works. Mr. Bonner after some keen argument draws. 
up his table thus: (1) De Imitatione, Books 1 and 2; (2) De 
Lysia, De Isocrate, De Isaeo; (3) Ep. ad Ammaeum, 1; (4) De 
Demosthene, cc. 1-33; (5) De Compositione Verborum; (6) De 
Demosthene, cc. 34-end; (7) Ep. ad Pompeium; (8) De 
Thucydide; (9) Ep. ad Ammaeum, 11; (10) De Dinarcho. He 
allows that the dating of (1), (3), (7), and (10) is less conclusive. 
He then examines the works in this order, and shows how 
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Dionysius gradually transcended the conventional rhetorical 
categories and improved in his methods of exemplification and 
explanation. His finest work was the De Thucydide—which, one 
may add, every later editor of the historian has pillaged at first- 
or second-hand with few acknowledgments. 

Mr. Bonner’s exposition includes a brief survey of rhetorical 
theory and practice to the end of the first century B.c.; a clear 
analysis of the Aristotelian and later systematizatons of the 
virtues and characteristics of style; a judicious estimation of the 
value of such methods, and due emphasis on the principle of literary 
imitation in later rhetorical teaching. He has documented his 
facts very fully, and has added a bibliography to bring that of 
W. Rhys Roberts up to date. 

Austerity in the elimination of irrelevant details is a proper 
quality in monographs. In this Mr. Bonner has been exemplary, 
even ascetic. The reader will find no speculative explorations 
of attractive Dionysian by-ways here—no excursions into 
the thickets of Greek accentuation, no cool refreshment in 
fragments from Sappho or Simonides. Mr. Bonner is too 
purposeful a traveller to delay for discussions of differences 
between oynpmata Aé~ews and cyyuata diavoias, or for day- 
dreaming about the possible contents of Dionysius’ treatise on 
éxAoy? évondrwv—that so deplorable loss from ancient literary 
criticism. Nor does he risk wasting his time on such speculative 
topics as the precise boundary between ¢kAoy7 évopdtwy and 
avvOeors and the proper definition of style. Yet his summaries 
of Dionysius’ topics and arguments are always clear and 
adequate—exemplary in this respect being the notice on pp. 74-6 
of Dionysius’ valuable treatment of the phonetic «aAAos and 
78ovy of words in the De Compositione Verborum, chap. xv f. 

One self-appointed restriction in Mr. Bonner’s work dis- 
appointed the present reviewer, that is, when he refuses to “be 
occupied with the more technical side of the subject of com- 
position.” It is sincerely to be hoped that this only means a 
postponement, and that Mr. Bonner will use his talent for clear 
and well-ordered exposition and his understanding of ancient 
rhetoric in a general study of classical literary criticism embracing 
such topics. A worthy successor to Rhys Roberts is still to be 
found and badly needed in these styleless days, when even the 
name of rhetoric passes for a term of abuse. 


W. B. STANFORD. 
HERMATHENA, VOL, XXIX. N 
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Greek Art and Literature, 530-400 B.c. By T. B. L. WEBSTER. 
1939. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. xx-+ 218 pages. 
24 plates. 15s. 


FEw critics would endorse without qualification Simonides’ 
description of poetry as speaking painting, and painting as silent 
poetry. Yet the two art forms are sufficiently akin to suggest 
that a parallel history of art and literature in the years which 
saw the intensest creative activity by the Greeks should reveal 
significant points of contact in the style, and similarities in the 
technique, of composition, even though there be no certain evidence 
of artists in either medium influencing artists in the other. To 
map such points of contact and to trace such similarities is the 
aim of Professor Webster’s original and suggestive study. He 
begins with an analysis of the sensuous and sophisticated styles, 
deriving from Ionian hedonism and intellectualism, and shows 
how the impact of Dorian discipline and- sense of form brings a 
reaction into the strong style and the simple style of the early 
classical period. In the Periclean age there is a stylistic 
synthesis, from which emerges a harmonious balance between 
realism and formalism, characterised by a sweet seriousness 
compact of mingled Ionian and Dorian elements. Finally, there 
come disintegration and dissolution: the late fifth century with 
its preciosity and restlessness foreshadows the evolution of 
Hellenistic baroque. 

More might, perhaps, have been said concerning the structure 
of the society in which Greek artists moved, their standing in 
this society, and the audience to which they addressed them- 
selves. Pictoribus atque poetis quidlibet audendi semper fuit 
aequa potestas—but there are environmental as well as esthetic 
limitations, which condition the choice of theme and handling of 
material for poet and painter alike. The author does give a good 
analysis of the sophistic movement (pp. 126sqq.),—Socrates, 
however, appears as a representative of the old tradition (p. 148), 
which is, at best, a half-truth,—and briefly sketches the general 
political development, but the book might have been expanded 
here with advantage. 

A few criticisms on points of detail suggest themselves. The 
first representative of Ionian hedonism may well be Homer (p. 4), 
but this view can hardly be supported by the argument that 
“Achilles at times forgets his heroism, and regards life as more 
precious than glory.” It is questionable, as recent events serve 
to remind us, whether the conquest of the Ionian cities by the 
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Persian Empire is to be attributed to Ionian lack of courage and 
discipline (ibid.). Professor Webster writes on tragedy with the 
insight and subtlety to be expected from the author of An In- 
troduction to Sophocles. He is hardly right, however, in 
regarding the Aegeus scene as central to the Medea in anything 
like the way in which the (Edipus-Iocasta dialogue is central to 
the (Edipus Tyrannus (p. 119). Again, Thucydides’ portrait of 
Nicias is surely realistic rather than ideal (p. 151), and the 
historian’s final verdict reflects a deep irony. The plates illus- 
trating the text are generally excellent, especially those of vase- 
paintings; but 1b is of inferior quality, and 6 (cp. 16b) suffers 
from its dark background. 
These, however, are minor matters. The book is highly 
valuable as a contribution to that reintegration of our picture 
of Greek culture as a whole, which it is the task of this generation 
of scholars to accomplish, and as a fresh approach to the history 
of Greek art and literature by one who speaks with authority on 
both subjects. 


D. E. W. WorME LL. 


A Practical Grammar for Classical Hebrew.- By J. WEINGREEN, 
Professor of Hebrew at Trinity College, Dublin. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1939 Pp. xii+316 10s. 









A HEBREW grammar is for the most part either for the expert 
or the neophyte. Even for the expert it is necessary to state 
concisely the conclusions of grammatical research. The medieval 
scholar Kimhi made a more important contribution to the under- 
standing of the syntax of the Hebrew language than did his 
predecessors, Hayyuj and Ibn Janah, whose inquiries into the 
foundations of the language he collected and systematised with 
remarkable precision. So much so that he is still consulted by 
scholars. 

For the advanced student the ever-green Gesenius remains 
indispensable. The scope of Hebrew scholarship has been 
widened. New theories in syntax have been advanced by the 
comparative study in modern times of Accadian, Aramaic, 
Phoenician, Arabic and Ethiopic, and by the unearthing of new 
inscriptions like the Ras Shamra texts. Nevertheless, despite 
endless re-editing and addenda, the body of the work of Gesenius 
retains its original freshness and efficacy. Gesenius, however, is 
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not for the beginner. The latter has had to rely generally on 
grammars that erred either in over-simplicity or excessive 
erudition. 

Professor Weingreen has succeeded in steering a middle course. 
Simple in its statement, his grammar, nevertheless, covers all the 
ground, and should provide an excellent foundation for the 
serious student of Biblical Hebrew. We notice an occasional 
repetition, but the beginner might welcome this rather than resent 
it. The exercises are well worked out, and follow a thoughtful, 
constructive plan. 

That this work hopes to encourage the student to delve further 
into the etymology of Hebrew is evidenced by the note supplied 
by Professor Driver on the Waw Consecutive—a subject which he 
has treated in his Problems of the Hebrew Verbal System. This 
phenomenon of a tense changing its function by the prefixing of 
the Hebrew letter for ‘and’ has long been a mystery which logic 
failed to solve. It is now explained historically as a survival of 
an Accadian archaism which has persisted side by side with the 
Aramaean verbal system. 

The book is well bound and beautifully printed, and is likely 
to find favour with teachers and students alike. It certainly lives 
up to the qualification ‘practical’ in its title. 


A. J. LEVENTHAL. 


Tacitus: Annals, Bk. xiv. Edited, with an Introduction, Notes 
and Vocabulary, by E. C. Woopcock. 1939. Methuen & Co., 
London. 186 pages, 4 plates, and 2 maps. 4s. 


Tuis edition is a volume in the series of Methuen’s Classical 
Texts, intended mainly for the upper classes of schools. After 
some remarks on Tacitus himself, the editor gives a very good 
account of his style and syntax. He might have refrained from 
calling Tacitus’ variety of expression ‘crazy’ twice on one page (11), 
and few will agree with his alternative explanation of Amn. ii. 59, 
Germanicus Aegyptum proficiscitur cognoscendae antiquitatis, 
namely, that the genitive qualifies the notion of iter contained in 
proficiscitur, p. 19. In contrasting Tacitus’ style with that of his 
contemporaries (p 13 f.), he might have noted Tacitus’ compara- 
tive avoidance of Greek words and usages (despite Amn. ii. 59). 

The editor next gives sections on the Reign of Nero, on 
Corbulo in Armenia, and on the Romans in Britain. He takes 
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the darkest view of Nero’s character, and relegates his obvious 
deference to the Senate until (at least) 60A.D. to a footnote, 
p. 33. He adopts Henderson’s chronology of the difficult years 
58-60 A.D. in the East; but this is now, I think, exposed to 
greater difficulties than Anderson’s in the C.A.H. It is idle to 
speak of the “perverse policy” of the Romans in claiming the 
right to appoint the Armenian kings—the safety of the Eastern 
provinces depended on its success. 

He notes at the bottom of the pages of text about a dozen 
cases in all in which he differs from the readings of the O.C.T. 
Sensit, 6. 1 (Koestermann’s numbering), and melius, 20. 4, are 
unnecessary insertions into the text of M, but he wisely retains 
M’s reading, vastatur, in 38. 2. Strepitu (Andresen), 61. 1, is 
only a stop-gap. 

The explanatory notes are admirably suited to those who have 
not read Tacitus before. I would only disagree with his judg- 
ment on a very few points, e.g., it is hard to see how incederet, 
13. 2, could be “virtual 0.0.” The O.0. definitely stopped at 
experiretur; nor is it final. The editor pursues Nero with some 
invective even in the notes; thus, he becomes a “young maniac” 
on 7. 2, but it is conceded on p. 105 that “real artistic ability” 
is not inconsistent with such a temperament. 

The notes are followed by a useful Index. 


E. A. THOMPSON. 


Atrocities in Roman Warfare to 133 B.c. By MArs MCCLELLAND 
. WEsTINGTON. Private edition, distributed by the University 
of Chicago Libraries, Chicago, Illinois, 1938, iv + 140 pp. 


THE subject of this thesis has proved only too topical a year 
after publication. Dr. Westington examines the instances of 
atrocities recorded in the warfare of Rome or her opponents from 
the Regal period to the fall of Numantia. For this purpose the 
matter is treated not in chronological order, but under different 
headings: —prisoners captured in open engagements, spies, 
violation of ambassadors, mutilation of the dead, and so forth. 
This arrangement has the advantage of grouping similar instances 
together and producing a cumulative effect. But it also has its 
disadvantages when one is dealing with a lengthy period whose 
historical evidence is of very varying value. Legendary atrocities 
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tend to be grouped with actual instances, and the general picture 
is somewhat confusing when an outrage is related and then is 
proved by subsequent criticisms to have little or no claim to 
authenticity. Dr. Westington indicates that he has understood the 
weakness of the Roman historical tradition in detail, but he 
would have made his thesis even more interesting if he could 
have added a chapter on the employment of atrocity-stories for 
tendentious purposes in Roman writers. His appendix on the 
charges against Hannibal treats this aspect rather loosely in 
relation to one particular historical figure. 

The assemblage of material is very complete and generally is 
handled accurately. Perhaps further study of the Greek sources 
might have given better results. On page 19 he shows a curious 
view of the phrase, ‘va pi . . vewrepioecav, Herodotus 1, 167, 1, 
would have provided a further parallel for an Etruscan practice of 
sacrificing prisoners (cf. page 7). Also one must object to the 
attribution to Vergil of the advice, “parcere victis” (sic). 

Generally the book gives an interesting and usable summary 
of the evidence on its subject. 

H. W. PARKE. 


Le Mythe du Phénix dans les littératures grecque et latine. By 
Jean Hupaux and MAxiME Leroy. 1939. pp. xxxvi + 267. 
Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de 
l'Université de Liége. Fasc. lxxxii. Paris: Libraire E. Diog. 
Belgium: Bibliothéque de l'Université de Liege. 90 francs. 


Tue valuable series of literary and philosophical studies, to which 
this is the latest addition, has already been well recommended to 
classical scholars by the distinguished work of A. Delatte on 
catoptromancy and rituals for the gathering of magic herbs, and 
by J. Croissant’s valuable survey of Aristotle’s connexions with 
the mystery cults. The present work of collaboration maintains 
the high standard set by its predecessors. For over two hundred 
years, since Texel’s book, Phoenix visus et auditus, was pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1706, scholars have been collecting and 
interpreting the classical references to the mythical bird of Egypt. 
Six years ago M. C. Fitzpatrick’s edition of the Carmen de ave 
phoenice cited 128 testimonia. To these the Belgians add a 
hitherto ignored passage of major importance, consisting of 
chapters 6-8 of the Apocalypse (2nd cent. A.D.) formerly attributed 
to Baruch. 
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The authors have divided their work into two parts. In the 
first they print with French translations the five chief descriptions 
of the phoenix in classical antiquity. These are two poems, one 
by Claudian and the other by Lactantius, two excerpts from 
Greek Physiologi, and the pseudo-Baruch chapters. Then in 
eight chapters they consider the chief aspects and the name of 
the phoenix—the latter without any decisive conclusion—adding 
copious indices of topics and testimonia. The whole work dis- 
plays mastery of a vast range of reading, and seems to leave no 
significant aspect unconsidered. 

Occasionally some of the theories propounded are tenuous and 
far-fetched, as if long contemplation of the luminous bird had 
left after-images in the eyes of the authors to make them discern 
its outlines where others cannot. Thus on pp. 180 ff., when 
Alexander’s general Lysimachus compares himself with phoenix’ 
and happens later to be carried out of danger on Alexander’s 
back (as in the Nectanebo incident cited later), one is asked to 


see it as an assimilation to the filial piety of the bird which, as 
Claudian describes, 


ad Nilum manes sacrare paternos 
auctoremque globum Phariae tellurio ad oras 
ferre iuvat. 


Equally impossible to prove, but more convincing, is the ex- 
planation of that extraordinarily garnished boar at Trimalchio’s 
Feast (Petronius Sat., 26 ff.) as a punning substitute for the 
rare syagri dates mentioned by Pliny (Nat. Hist., xm, § 42)—a 
pedantic witticism quite worthy of such a host. Similarly, it is 
suggested, some of Heliogabalus’ more bizarre dishes were 
pfobably designed as the nearest approximations to the actual 
phoenix that he had rashly promised to his guests. 

It would have been easy to produce a dull compilation of 
phoenix-lore in the German fashion. But in this work of solid 
and constructive scholarship the authors have not wasted the 
golden aura of imagination that tinges their elusive, curious, and 
fascinating subject. With their agreeable style and full trans- 
lations they should sustain the interest of all amateurs of curiosa 
mythologica. Incidentally, the English-speaking reader would 
expect some reference to Sir Thomas Browne’s erudite essay on 
the phoenix in Vulgar Errors, since it takes precedence of Texel’s 


treatise by over half a century and displays remarkable mastery 
of the ancient sources. 


W. B. STANFORD. 
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